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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——>—_—— 


HE debate on the Indemnity Bill in South Africa has 
been remarkable for a most spirited and powerful 
defence of the policy of the Union Government by General 
Smuts. We have dealt elsewhere with the subject, but must 
mention here the chief points in the speech, which lasted for 
more than three and a half hours on Wednesday and was con- 
tinued on Thursday. General Smuts traced the growth of 
the Syndicalist movement during the last eighteen months, 
his intention being to show that the deportation of the 
strike leaders was the natural close of a policy which 
circumstances had forced the Government to pursue in 
order to save the country from anarchy. After describing 
how the strikers created a reign of terror in the Benoni 
district last June, and how they showed that they intended 
to use a general strike as an instrument of social and 
political rather than of industrial policy, General Smuts 
described Bain, one of the deported leaders, in the following 
terms: “I had known Bain as a secret service agent of the 
Republican Government. A more desperate character I have 
never known." With a touchof real pathos, General Smuts 
declared that it was one of the hardest moments of his life to 
sign the document settling the strike in the summer with 
Bain, “but I have found in life that humiliation and disgrace 
are sometimes necessary to effect great public service.” Later 
General Smuts described Mr. Poutsma, another of the 
deported men, as “a more sinister figure than Bain.” 








General Smuts continued his defence of the Government’s 
action and policy on Thursday. After having pointed out 
the extreme dangers which threatened the country last July 
from the Syndicalist agitation owing to the condition of 
unrest among the natives—on one mine alone one thousand 
five hundred assegais were found—he described how the 
railways were only kept open by constant patrolling extend- 
ing over hundreds of miles and absorbing thousands of men. 
Coming to the question of the deportations, he took what 
was very much the wisest course. He used no subtle argu- 
ments to show that his action was not as illegal as represented, 
but boldly declared that after three revolutionary attempts 
in six months, Ministers resolved to strike a blow against 
the ringleaders, the men who had committed themselves to 
a conspiracy against law and order. In answer to the 
question “ Why not a trial?” he declared that they could 
not run the ordinary risks of the Law Courts. South Africa, 
with its peculiar conditions and more than usually inflam- 
mable elements, and above all, with its background packed 
with a huge mass of uncivilized natives, could not bear 
periodic incursions into Syndicalism. 


General Smnts’s defence is very much more effective than 
the wording of the Indemnity Act. He showed himself willing 
to take full responsibility for his acts, and showed also true 
firmness and courage. Undoubtedly General Botha and he did 
save the country from a great disaster. That it might have been 
saved in a more legal and legitimate manner is, we think, true; 
but with the great risks that exist ina community like that of the 
Union, we do not suppose that General Smuts’s fellow-citizens 
will feel greatly concerned over this point. At any rate, if a 
democratic Assembly are willing, after full explanation, to 
condone his acts by the most formai means in their power— 
an Act of Indemnity—there is nothing more to be said here. 
We are not democrats of the kind who hold that the people 
have only got the power to do what is judged to be right by a 
certain school of Jacobin or Radical opinion. 


Ve should not be surpr ised if Acts of Indemnity became a 
Med: of modern democratic government. They are cer- 
tainly likely to play a considerable part in the Irish Parlia- 
ment if it is ever set up. It may be remembered that 
Grattan’s Parliament held a “record” in this matter. We 
believe we are right in saying that at the beginning of the 
Rebellion of 98 they passed Acts of Indemnity, not after, but 
before the illegal acts were committed. In other words, these 
Hibernian Acts of Indemnity exempted soldiers and civil 
Magistrates from the illegal acts which everybody felt sure 
from the national character they would commit in the course 
of putting down the rebellion! That would be a good pre- 
cedent for Mr. Redmond in dealing with Ulster. 


A sudden revolution of the well-marked South American 
type took place in Peru on Wednesday. In the fighting which 
occurred when the revolutionaries seized the Government the 
Prime Minister was shot, and there were about fifty general 
casualties. President Billinghurst, now called “the ex- 
President,” who is of English origin, is said to be ledged ia 
the penitentiary, and all the political prisoners whom he 
had arrested have been liberated. As may be imagined, this 
coup d'état has not been welcomed at Washington. It 
certainly increases the difficulties of President Wilson’s 
Administration, for here he is probably inclined to be against 
the revolutionaries. It is a very difficult and anxious task to 
take sides in South American revolutions, and President 
Wilson will, we venture to say, get stronger and stronger 
evidence of this fact of statecraft. 


An amendment, seriously compromising the settlement of 
the immigration question, was suddenly tacked on to the 
Burnett Bill in the House of Representatives at Washington 
on Monday. By this amendment “ Hindus and persons 
of the Mongolian or yellow races, the Malay or brown races, 
and African or black races” would have been excluded 
Strong pressure was immediately brought to bear by the 
President, and on Tuesday afternoon the amendment was 
removed by a large majority. Although the amendment was 
drawn so as not to interfere with present or future treaties 
or agréements, and would not on paper have affected the 
chances of a settlement with Japan, its passage would un- 
doubtedly have bad a very serious effect on public opinion 
in Japan, and have greatly aggravated the difficulties of a 
situation in which the American people are very far from 
seeing eye to eye with American diplomats. 


It is announced that if circumstances permit the King 
and Queen will visit the French President in April. It 
will be remembered that M. Poincaré visited England last 
June. We are sure that the reception of the King and Queen 
will be enthusiastic. The Entente is supported and honoured 
by practically all Frenchmen as a piece of obvious political 





wisdom, and the King will be saluted not only as the personal 
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guarantee of the close friendship between the two nations, but 
as being himself a truly representative Englishman in 
character. King Edward was enormously popular in Paris, 
and we expect that the King will become equally popular. 
We hope that the King and Queen may find it possible to 
undertake a series of foreign visits comparable with those of 
King Edward, which were an invaluable auxiliary to diplomacy. 
We think we are right in saying that an English Sovereign 
and Consort have not visited a foreign capital together since 
1855, when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert visited 
Napoleon III. 


Sir Edward Grey, as the guest of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, made an important speech on Tuesday. 
Expenditure on armaments was not a British but a Euro- 
pean question, and a remarkable thing about it was that 
while any large increase in the building programme of any 
great country in Europe stimulated other countries, it 
did not follow that the slackening off of any one brought 
abont diminution in others. As regards Germany, the 
ships she was laying down this year were in fulfilment of 
the Naval Law of many years ago. If we cut down our naval 
programme this or next year, he did not think it would affect 
the building programmes of Europe. The apprehension and 
dislike of armaments were especially strong in this country, 
not because we felt the strain most—we felt it least—but 
because as business men we were shocked by the waste, and as 
thinking men we had forebodings that in the long run this 
excessive expenditure must lead to disaster and sink the ship 
of European prosperity and civilization. Education was 
needed, rather than appeals which foreign Powers would not 
welcome and were not prepared to receive. But the appeal 
must be to the feelings as well as to the intellect, and the only 
schoolmaster who could perform this task in Europe was 
Finance. 


Important statements were made by Grand-Admiral von 
Tirpitz and Herr von Jagow, the Foreign Secretary, in the 
debate on the Navy Estimates in the Budget Committee of 
the Reichstag on Wednesday. Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz 
declared that while the ratio of sixteen to ten offered by Great 
Britain was still acceptable to Germany, the idea of a “ boli- 
day year” could not be realized. Positive proposals had not 
yet reached Germany, but if they did they would certainly be 
examined with goodwill. His view of armament expenditure 
fully bore out Sir Edward Grey’s view that the problem was 
not so much Anglo-German as European, and he maintained 
that during the last five years the Naval Estimates of foreign 
Powers had grown much more rapidly than those of Germany. 
Herr von Jagow described present Anglo-German relations 
as really good. He confirmed what Grand-Admiral von 
Tirpitz had said about the “naval holiday,” adding that it 
seemed to him difficult to secure the realization of Mr. 
Churchill’s proposal, which, so far as he knew, had not 
been very cordially supported by British public opinion. 
These statements, taken together with Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech, furnish the best answer to the arguments for reduction 
put forward by the speakers at the meeting held at the Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening. 


At Glasgow on Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George made the 
speech on the land question which had been so long and so 
eagerly expected. Whether it will satisfy the Single Taxers 
remains to be seen. For ourselves, we can only say that Mr. 
Lloyd George when he speaks on the land becomes more and 
more like a political barrel organ. The same old tune about 
the Oxfordshire labourers, the general wickedness of land- 
owners, the Sutherland clearances (Lloyd George version), 
the splendid way in which the Government could make the 
heather and the rocks blossom like the rose if the land were 
only owned by them instead of by dukes, &c., &., &c., was 
ground out in exactly the old mechanical way and with the 
same old sanctimonious venom. So monotonous, indeed, has 
Mr. Lloyd George’s repertory speech on the land question 
become that we do not wonder one member of the audience 
made a desperate effort to introduce a variation on the melody 
by calling out “What about Marconis!” He was of course 


immediately rushed out of the meeting, and Mr. Lloyd George 
pompously declared that the fewer taunts that were levelled 
by men who came in on forged tickets the better. 


Mr. Lloyd 








George appears to think that no one but a forger could dare 
to mention the horrid word in his presence. 


We must ask to be excused from summarizing for the 
third time all the old points, exploded stories, wild guesses 
masquerading under the guise of statistics, and allegations 
that beg the question in every line. The only new part of the 
speech was that concerned with the taxation of land values, 
The first thing needed here, declared Mr. Lloyd George, was 
that the land should be acquired by municipalities for public 
purposes at a fair market price—which, of course, means 
exactly the opposite of what he says. The fair market price 
is what the municipalities have to pay now. Mr. Lloyd George 
wants them to pay, not that, but something much lower. His 
second proposition is that the municipalities “should be 
empowered to buy land in advance of immediate need,” which, 
being translated, means that they should be empowered to 
speculate with the ratepayers’ money in real estate—the mast 
risky of all possible speculations. The third need is that 
there should be “a cheap, expeditious method of arriving at 
the price”—#.e., quick guesses, which in any case are to come 
out low. That is merely another name for stealing. Mr. Lloyd 
George illustrated what he meant in his third proposition by 
noting the fact that in the Glasgow improvements vast sums 
had been spent on lawyers, surveyors, and experts of all kinds, 
This is really a delicious gloss from a man who has done more 
than any other to pile the expenses of lawyers, surveyors, and 
all such people upon the backs of the unfortunate landowners, 
be they great or small. 


The fourth thing to be done, we are told, is to make the 
land contribute to public expenditure on the basis of its real 
value. In other words, there is to be the taxation of land 
values. This means that if a man has got a valuable piece of 
land which, while waiting for its development, he uses for 
some poorly remunerated purpose, advantage is to be taken 
of that fact. Land is to bear a special burden quite 
different from other property—a curious way of getting 
the land into the hands of the people. Accordingly Mr. Lloyd 
George declares that the Government have accepted the 
principle of the rating of site values, and intend to give effect 
to their decision by legislation. Having regard to vested 
interests, however, it would not be possible to transfer the 
whole burden of the rates from the structure to the site. He 
stopped short of telling us what the proportion of the burden 
is to be. For the present we must be content to know that there 
are several alternative methods, and that whatever plan is 
adupted will be helped on by the national valuation which is 
to be ready next year. We wonder. We are bound to say 
that hitherto land valuation has been like Alice’s jum in 
Wonderland. Jam to-morrow means never jam to-day. 


We are not particularly alarmed by Mr. Lloyd George's 
preposterously unjust stories of the Sutherland clearances, 
clearances which, if the truth be told, were made very 
much on the principle on which the Congested Districts 
Board acts. This principle, which cost the first Duke 
such a vast sum of money, was to bring the people down 
from the inaccessible and barren crofts in the interior 
to the better land on the coast—places where it was 
possible to get at and feed the people in times of famine, 
and where the ground was better worth tilling. We must 
repeat once more that it was the clearances which alone saved 
the Highlands from horrors like those of the Irish famine. 
In Ireland nobody bothered about clearances, and the people 
were allowed to starve and multiply on the land, subdivide it, 
overcrop it, and misuse it without let or hindrance. Then 
retribution came in the form first of an increase of popula- 
tion which a purely rural community could not support, and 
then of an appalling famine. 


On Wednesday the Lord Mayor presided at a very repre- 
sentative and influential meeting held at the Mansion House 
in support of the appeal that is being made on behalf of the 
fund raised to celebrate the Hundred Years’ Peace among 
English-speaking peoples. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
made an excellent point by quoting that amazing piece of 
precocity, the verses written by Frederic Myers when a 





schoolboy on the theme “The Prince of Wales by the Grave 
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es 
of Washington.” The spirit of Washington addresses the 
boy Prince as follows :— 
“TI crave no pardon, Prince, that led by me, 
This land revolted from your father’s rod; 
It was not I who set the people free, 
It was not I, but God. 
Neither can one consent for ever bind 
Parent and offspring, but they shall at length 
A closer union in disunion find ; 
In separation, strength.” 


Mr. Asquith made one of those short speeches without 
any flummery, and yet in no sense dull, in which he 
excels. One of his points has not been hitherto recognized 
in America as it should be. The Americans take pride 
in our great names, but, said Mr. Asquith very traly, 
we Englishmen take equal pride in the great men whom 
America has produced since the formal separation. As we 
have often pointed out to Americans, Abraham Lincoln is 
quite as great a hero here as he isin America. We say with- 
out fear of contradiction that at no public gathering in 
England is it possible to use the name of Lincoln or to quote 
any of his sayings without awakening a cheer of the warmest 
sympathy. We feel that the great preserver of the Union is 
as much our spiritual possession as that of America) When- 
ever one wants to find some words of essential and funda- 
mental political wisdom on a concrete point of English politics, 
one is quite as likely to find them in Lincoln as in the works 
of any English political philosopher. The exclusion of Ulster 
is a case in point. Lincoln’s letter on the refusal of the 
seceding State of Virgmia to allow West Virginia to secede 
from it pute the whole Ulster case better than it has ever 
been put, even by Sir Edward Carson. 


Thursday’s newspapers contain a letter from Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell entit!ed “ Help the Boy Scouts.” He appeals 
to the result of his six years’ experimental work as proof, and 
here the whole country will be with him, that what he has 
done for the Scouts and what the Scouts are doing for the 
country is of incomparable value. But those who guide 
the movement are not content. They wish to appeal 
both for men and money. That appeal, we learn, has the 
enthusiastic support of the President, the Duke of Connaught. 
Sir Robert goes on to ask for the provision of a capital sum 
of £250,000, which sum is to form a permanent endowment 
fund, invested in the names of trustees, the income of £10,000 
a year being spent on the Boy Scout movement. The first 
charge on this sum is to be the establishment of the head- 
quarters organization on a sound financial basis. Next, 
training is to be provided for future Scoutmasters. Again, 
boys are to be included who are below the present age 
limits, and young men and lads who are above them. 
There is also to be instituted under the most careful safeguards 
a branch of Junior Scouts between the ages of nine and eleven. 
Money is also required for recruiting in the slums of our great 
cities, places which specially need to learn the doctrines of 
good citizenship. Then come in the Sea Scouts, which are 
said to be developing rapidly. Lastly, there is the farm 
already established on Scout principles where Scouts can be 
trained for the oversea Dominions. 





That every one of the objects thus enumerated is worthy we 
do not doubt, and we most sincerely bope that the Scouts will 
get their quarter of u million. But though we think the objects 
good per se, we hope we may be able, without seeming hostile 
or critical even in the minutest degree, to give a warning 
against the danger of what, to borrow an analogy from the 
commercial world, we may call moral overtrading. Move- 
ments, like men or bridges, are only capable of bearing a 
certain amount of strain, and we are genuinely afraid of the 
Scout movement gettmg overweighted and of the job becoming 
too big for any one body of men to manage. To preach con- 
centration is not to decry. The Scout movement is too 
precious to the nation to be endangered by excess, even excess 
in welldoing. 





Though we think the farm proposal is excellent per se, we 
are bound to say we feel specially anxious in regard to it, 
Such schemes, especially when run as a by-product, are 
terribly apt to absorb too large a proportion of energy and to 
bring untold worries with them, in spite of the good they do. 
We would rather, for ourselves, see the Scouts “ stick to their 
last”—surely the noblest last ever moral cobbler had, the 





encouragement of honour, good faith, and knighthood in its 
best sense in the minds and hearts of our boys. If at the end 
it should be said of the Scouts that they did nothing more 
than teach the working classes the true meaning of the word 
“honour,” they would have done ten thousand times more for 
the nation than any millionaire or company of millionaires 
who ever showered on it tangible benefits such as hospitals, 
schools, and universities. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have formed a 
Committee to consider the relations of Church and State. 
The Committee comes into existence in response to a resolu- 
tion carried unanimously by the Representative Church 
Council in July, 1913, to the effect that there is no inconsis- 
tency between a national recognition of religion and the 
enjoyment of a wider spiritual independence by the Church. 
Lord Selborne is Chairman of the Committee, which includes, 
among others, the Bishops of Bristol, Oxford, and Liverpool, 
Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, Lor’ Parmoor, Lord 
Wolmer, Sir William Anson, Sir Lewis Dibdin, and Lord 
Hugh Cecil. 


The result of the by-election in North-West Durham was 
declared last Saturday. Mr. Aneurin Williams, the Liberal 
candidate, was returned by a majority of 1,677 over the 
Unionist candidate. The figures were :— 

Mr. A. Williams (L.) ... eee eee oe =, 241 

Mr. J. O. Hardicker (U.) ove eee «- §«=—«: 5 6564 

Mr. G. H. Stuart (Lab.) eee eco «- 5,026 
The increase in the total poll over the last election was 4,008. 
The Liberal majority was decreased by 2,494. The increase in 
the Unionist poll was 737, and the decrease in the Liberal 
poll was 1,757. It should be noted that it was the first 
occasion on which there was a three-cornered fight in the 
constituency. The constituency bas belonged traditionally to 
the Liberals, and the Labour Party profess to be well satistied 
with the large poll of their candidate. 


The Westminster Gazette completed its twenty-first year last 
Saturday, and we desire to add our congratulations to the 
many others which the Westminster bas received on its coming 
of age. Sir Edward Cook contributed a very interesting 
account of the early days of the paper, of which he was the 
first editor. The Westminster has rendered invaluable services 
to the Liberal Party, and the healing skill with which it has 
smoothed away difficulties in front of Liberalism have, we 
think, never been sufficiently recognized by extreme Radicals, 
who have nevertheless profited by the special talents of its 
editor. But the Westminster is more than a highly accom- 
plished party newspaper; it is an organ of wide intellectual 
interests and sound taste in all the arts, It is a paper which 
its opponents, among whom we reckon ourselves, cannot 
possibly afford to leave unread. We trust that it may long 
continue to act as an interpreter of Liberalism with the same 
power to interest its readers. 


Wagner’s Parsifal was once performed almost in its entirety 
on the concert platform under the late Sir Joseph Barnby at the 
Albert Hall in 1884; excerpts have frequently been given at the 
provincial Festivals, and the Vorspicl, the Charfreitagszauber 
music, and other selections have for many years formed 
part of the repertory of our orchestral concerts. But 
until the refusal of the Reichstag to extend the copyright, 
which lapsed with the New Year, stage performances of the 
opera were the monopoly of Bayreuth—a monopoly which 
Wayner himself intended to be perpetual. A strong cast 
had been secured for the series of performances which opened 
on Monday at Covent Garden, and, speaking musically, the 
results were for the most part admirable; but the effort to 
reconcile Wagner's instructions and the Bayreuth traditions 
with modern ideals in regard to mounting, scenery, and 
costume has been less successful. ‘These are, after all, 
secondary considerations. What really matters is the impact 
of Parsifal on the emotions and imaginations of those to 
whom the work was either new or unfamiliar in its stave 
form. Of this it is too soon to speak. But all the omens 
seem to point to a revival of interest in Bayreuth and an 
increase in the number of the international pilgrims this 
summer. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed trom 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2) were on Friday 76} —Friday week 76§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


el 


EXCLUSION OR CIVIL WAR? 


LL Unionists—all who desire to avoid the appalling 
disaster of civil war towards which the country is 
drifting—must be grateful for Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
bold and clear speech at Skipton, reported in last Satur- 
day’s newspapers. It is a lead on what should be our 
attitude towards Exclusion, and will, we trust, have the 
solid support of the Unionist Party. Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that this is not the time for finessing. “It 
was the time when the Government should lay down their 
cards on the table and say what they are ready to do to 
avert civil war.” But Mr. Chamberlain was not, like so 
many party politicians, willing to ask for plainness and 
sincerity of utterance from the other side, but unwilling 
to practise it himself. He went on to do what we have 
always desired and hoped the Unionist leaders would do 
—put their own cards down on the table. “There 
is,” he declared, “no concession worth talking about, 
that will avert the dangers that now threaten, that does 
not provide for the exclusion of Ulster from the sphere of 
a Dublin Parliament.” For a Unionist to say this does 
not mean, of course, that he regards exclusion as a good 
policy in itself, or that he wants exclusion for itself. 
What Unionists want, and know will be by far the 
best for both countries, is the maintenance in full of the 
incorporating legislative and administrative Union which 
we now possess. If, however, the status quo must be 
changed, then we say: “In heaven’s name let it be 
changed in a way which will prevent bloodshed.” 
We cannot have Home Rule in any form by consent, 
because Unionists cannot consent to that which they 
believe to be a thoroughly bad system of regulating the 
relations between the two islands. What they can do, 
however, and what they are willing to do, though it means 
making great sacrifices and giving up a great party 
advantage, is to agree to the avoidance of civil war. 
That consent they are willing to give. What they are 
not willing to agree to—they would, in truth, be mad 
to agree to it—is some complicated compromise which 
would be a sacrifice of abstract principle on their part for 
no purpose, which would not avoid civil war, but provoke 
the resistance of Ulster quite as much as does the Home 
Rule Bill as it stands. That is a point which must 
never be forgotten by moderate men here who are seeking 
for some way out of the difficulty. It is quite easy to 
make paper schemes which have a superficially fair look 
because both sides seem to have sacrificed a good deal of what 
they regard as the proper principles for settling the Irish 
question. But these mutual sacrifices are utterly worthless 
unless they can achieve the essential, practical, immediate 
end of preventing civil war. That is the object on which 
our eyes must be fixed, and which alone makes it worth 
while for the Unionist Party to have any dealings in the 
matter. 

To achieve that end there is hardly any sacrifice which 
is too great. What Unionists cannot and will not do is, 
as we have said, to make sacrifices which will not attain 
it. And here we may incidentally point out, as we have 
pointed out on previous occasions, that Unionists must 
entirely forgo the temptation, which it is clear Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has forgone, of taking up even for 
a moment the attitude that the Government have got 
themselves into a tight place and must get out of it as 
best they can—in other words, that it is always the busi- 
ness of the Opposition to oppose and never to help the 
Government out of a mess. We are enough of party 
men to agree that in ordinary circumstances this is the 
fair and reasonable attitude for the Opposition to take up. 
Their business is to upset the Government which they 
think is governing badly on general principles, and there- 
fore cannot be supported by them. But this good old 
party rule must give way absolutely in a crisis so terrible 
as that with which we are now faced. In order to avoid 
civil war it is the duty of the Unionist Opposition to help 
the Government out of their difficulties, even if that help 
should give “this incapable and guilty Administration” a 
new lease of life. The notion of manufacturing party 
capital or of giving the Government rope enough to 
hang themselves is unthinkable when the fate of our 
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fellow-citizens in North Ireland, and, further, the discipling 
and solidarity of the armed forces of the nation, are involved 
Cromwell once declared that he had been “the drudee of 
the Army” for national purposes. If necessary the 
Opposition must be the drudge of the Government to 
avoid civil war. 

But though the Opposition can be called upon, and are 
called upon, by all patriotic men to help the Government 
to avoid civil war, they are not called upon to make any 
sacrifice which will not avoid it. Their duty is strictly 
limited to the point in question. To be specific, they must 
test every proposal by this touchstone: “ Will it save ug 
from civil war?” Remember that the Government, except 
by consent of the Opposition, cannot amend or improve their 
Bill by asingle line. But that consent can be demanded for 
only one purpose. For no other alterations except those 
excluding Ulster, with the consequential amendments, can 
Unionists take any responsibility in legislation so dangerous, 
so foolish, and so futile as that involved in the present 
Home Rule Bill. It may seem absurd to some of our 
readers for us to labour this point so hard, but a little 
reflection will show that it requires to be firmly stated and 
acted on. There is a marked tendency amongst man 
Liberals to take the line that it is the duty of the Opposi- 
tion to come to a series of mutual concessions with 
the Government, and then to force those concessions upon 
the people of Ulster whether they like it or not. The 
Ulstermen, we are told, must not be allowed to dictate to 
the Unionists what they are to do. This is a proposition 
which will not bear examination. It is no good to discuss 
whether the Unionists ought to coerce the Ulstermen into 
agreeing to some “ give-and-take”” compromise. Right or 
wrong, it is quite certain that the Ulstermen will not 
allow themselves so to be coerced. They have a perfectly 
plain and perfectly intelligible standpoint, and from that 
they will not budge. They are determined not to go under 
a Dublin Parliament or a Dublin Executive. They will 
not entrust their lives and liberties toa Dublin Parliament 
in the matter of what is not mere local government, but 
the making of the laws which affect their lives and liberties 
on absolutely vital points, any more than the people of 
England would place themselves in the matter of law- 
making under some community which was alien to them 
in blood, and alien also in religion and political tradition. 
The Ulstermen have told us again and again that nothing 
but Exclusion will satisfy them. They do not want to 
see the Union dissolved any more than we do. Yet they 
declare they would never dream of resorting to armed 
resistance to prevent the people of the South and West 
having what they want. The Ulstermen no more desire to 
fight than the people of Lincolnshire. They dread, indeed, 
action which must in any case be deeply injurious to their 
material interests. They will not, therefore, move a finger 
to prevent Home Rule in those provinces where the local 
majority desire it. But in spite of this keen desire to be 
saved from the horrors of civil strife, they will resist, and 
to the death, the attempt to force them under a rule they 
distrust so utterlyas the rule of Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Devlin. Whether they are right or wrong we are not going 
to discuss on the present occasion. What we are dealing 
with now are facts and not theories. The great fact of the 
situation is that we can avoid civil war by Exclusion, and we 
can avoid it in no other way. That is the pass to which 
things have come. 

To argue that this is a very unreasonable position for 
the Ulster people to have taken up, or to say that they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for being so recalci- 
trant, and that their business as a minority in the 
United Kingdom is to submit without a murmur, may 
be sound or unsound, but it is perfectly useless and irrele- 
vant when the object is to avoid bloodshed. Here, 
however, we may say incidentally that, though we are not 
going to argue the matter on the merits, we must be care- 
ful not to misunderstand the Ulster position, or confuse it 
with that of the resistance of a minority to some 
ordinary positive enactment. Ulster could not and 
would not dream of resistance by arms to a law passed 
by the Imperial Parliament which affected all British 
citizens alike—required them to pay, for example, 
this or that tax or to perform this or that duty. They 
might think it unfair, as no doubt they thought the special 
taxation of the national drink of Ireland (the tax on whisky) 
unfair, but they would make no claim to resist it. Again, 
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they have had no sort of notion of resisting the Insurance 
Act, though probably the majority of them dislike it. The 
resent case is widely different. They admit the full right 
of the Imperial Parliament to legislate even against their 
wishes. What they say, however, to the Westminster 
Parliament is: “You must make the laws yourselves. 
What you cannot do is to hand us over to another body 
who are armed with the power of law-making, a power 
which touches us in the most vital points. Here, if any- 
where, holds good the principle of Delegatus non delegare. 
You may rule us yourselves, but you must not pass on the 
duty without our consent to someune else. Directly you 
alter the status quo in a matter so vital as law-making 
(there is and always must be a real distinction between 
law-making and mere local government and administration) 
our fundamental right to be masters of our own destiny 
emerges. A homogeneous local majority with a special 
racial and religious history cannot be treated on the 
principle of ‘Do as you are bid and don’t answer back 
unless you want to have your head punched.’ Our pro- 
sed resistance to being forced under a Dublin Parliament 
has nothing in it comparable to the schemes of ‘ passive 
resisters’ either over the Education Act or the Insurance 
Act. What we claim is a fundamental right--one which 
enforces the meaning of the old rhetorical phrase ‘the 
sacred right of insurrection.’ Unless people are prepared 
to argue that no man enjoys the right to protect his 
liberties by physical force, and that he must bow like 
an Oriental slave to whatever the ‘legal’ despot says, this 
very rare and exceptional, but none the less clear, right of 
resistance must be admitted. It could not arise with 
better excuse than in an attempt to transfer a homogeneous 
community against its will from the sphere of one Legisla- 
ture to that of another.” 

This, however, is by the way. Once more, our argument 
is that it is no use to offer Ulster “Home Rule within 
Home Rule,” or this or that fantastic form of veto over 
Dublin Acts of Parliament. These things will not save 
us from civil war. Exclusion, and only Exclusion, will 
do that. This is the point that the Unionists must 
during the coming Session bring before the country in 
season and out of season—the point which they must, at 
all costs, get the people of England and Scotland to 
understand. 





THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


HATEVER the Ministry may say, there are no 
physical obstacles to the adoption of Exclusion. 
Remember, however smoothly the orators and writers of the 
Administration may sometimes talk, there is nothing the 
Government dread more than to be faced with the honest 
and square offer of Exclusion. What the Government would 
like to be able to say is that this talk of Exclusion sounded 
all very well in the abstract, but that when they went into 
it they found that nobody really wanted it. The Unionists, 
though they were willing to talk about it in the vague, were 
not sincere in offering it as a solution. Therefore, sadly 
and reluctantly, they—the Government—were obliged to 
come to the conclusion that Exclusion was not a way 
out of the difficulty. They cannot consequently be 
blamed for refusing to consider it seriously. We must 
give them no such loophole of escape as this. As Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain now clearly recognizes, we must make 
it plain that the Cabinet can have Exclusion if they 
want it. 

So much for the objection that the Unionists do not 
really mean what they say when they talk of Exclusion, 
and would not really help the Government to pass it. If 
the Government are driven from that point of view, as 
they certainly can be driven if the Unionists make a firm 
offer of Exclusion—as no doubt they will in the debate on 
the Address next week—the Government will probably 
declare that it is “a physical impossibility” to amend the 
Home Rule Bill in this way. That is sheer nonsense. 
Every Act of Parliament has an area prescribed for it in 
which it is to operate. There is absolutely no reason why 
the area prescribed for the Home Rule Bill should not be 
minus Ulster rather than plus Ulster. Let anyone who 
doubts this buy a copy of the Home Rule Bill and go 
through its clauses. The wording of Clause L, indeed, 
seems to show that the draftsmen must have been told to 
contemplate the possibility of the area of application being 





something less than the whole of Ireland. The clause 
runs as follows :-— 

“On and after the appointed day there shall be in Ireland an 
Irish Parliament consisting of His Majesty the King and two 
Houses, namely, the Irish Senate and the Lrish House of Commons.” 
Note that there is no statement that the Irish Parliament 
is to control the whole of Ireland. It is merely to be 
established “in Ireland.” Therefore all that is absolutely 
necessary for Exclusion is a clause detining the area. No 
doubt, owing to the way in which the present Bill is drawn, 
it would also be necessary to make one or two consequential 
modifications, modifications which in effect almost all 
Liberals now admit would be improvements. One is 
that the Post Office should not be rent in twain but 
should remain an Imperial concern. Another is that 
the Customs-duties should remain entirely in the hands 
of the Imperial Government, and that the duties should not 
be varied by the local Parliament. This, of course, is a 
tremendous improvement per se, and if it were not made, 
after Exclusion had been accepted you would have the 
absurdity of an internal Customs line between Ulster and 
the other provinces. The only other essential matter 
would be to define how the government of the Ulster 
counties was to be carried on. The simplest and easiest 
plan would be to jom them, and then declare them a 
County Palatine of England on the model of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. They would then pass automatically 
under the English Local Government Board and English 
Home Office, &c. We do not say this would make a good Bill 
out of a bad one, but we do say that it is perfectly pre- 
posterous to talk of the amendment being physically 
impossible. The badness of the amended Bill, if bad it 
were, as we should certainly agree, would be due not to 
the exclusion of Ulster, but to its own inherent defects. 
Indeed, on the thoroughly sound principle that the smaller 
the evil the better, a bad system set up over three million 
people must be better per se than that system set up over 
four million people. 

Beaten on these two arguments, a third argument which 
the Government would probably rely upon to save them 
from agreeing to Exclusion is that the Nationalists would 
not allow them to split up Ireland. That is an argument 
which, of course, no Unionist can consent to listen to from 
that quarter. It is, in truth, a ground for not touching Home 
Rule at all—against altering the status quo. If we find 
that justice cannot be done to the demands of the people 
of Ulster without making the Nationalists refuse the Bill, 
then surely the proper answer is: “ ‘Then we cannot have 
Home Rule,” not, “Then, unpleasant as it is, we must 
have civil war.” If we are told, “ But we shall have civil 
war by refusing Home Rule quite as much by accepting 
it,” our answer is that we deny the statement. But even if 
we were to admit it, it would not alter our point of 
view. If it were proved that you must have civil war in 
either case, then surely every sensible man should say, 
“We had better stick to the status quo.” That is, at any 
rate, the line of least revolt. 

To sum up, we desire to impress on the Unionist Party 
as emphatically as we can the absolute need for concen- 
trating, both in the country and in Parliament, upon the 
demand for the exclusion of Ulster. If we are to avoid the 
horrors of civil war, that is a policy we must leave no stone 
unturned to put into effect. We must make England and 
Scotland salnaenl that what has now become the issue 
is: Exclusion or civil war. No punctilios must prevent 
our urging it and refusing any so-called compromises, 
Federal or otherwise, which will only complicate the issue, 
and in the end not produce the practical result we desire— 
the preventing of an appeal to arms. Depend upon it, 
if we do press Exclusion whole-heartedly and without 
misgiving, one of two things must happen. Either we 
shall get Exclusion, or the Government will be forced to 
appeal to the country. A little thought will show that 
this is so. If the Government determine to coerce Ulster 
and not to have Exclusion, then the case for an appeal to 
the country becomes absolutely unanswerable. Everyone 
knows that there is no greater instrument of coercion than 
an appeal to the popular vote of a great democracy. When 
once their decision is given we may hate it or despise it, or 
declare that it has been unfairly obtained or what not, but 
as a matter of fact all men bow to it, or at any rate are 
deeply impressed by it. Theoretically, no doubt, and 
before the event, the Ulster people would say that a 
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decision against them could not alter facts and rights. 
But though they might say this, we all know that they, 
like the Unionist Party, would be dominated by the 
decision at the polls if it went against them, and that, 
though Ulster might be sore and bitter beyond words, 
she would not resist in arms a clear and definite decision 
of the electorate which was unfavourable to her. That 
being so, the Government—and we say this with a full 
sense of responsibility—would be nothing but a gang of 
murderers if they insisted on shedding the blood of the 
Ulstermen before they had made use of that great 
instrument of bloodless coercion which they have in their 
hands—an appeal to the electorate. They declare that 
the electorate are with them. If so, why do they refuse to 
try to coerce with votes before they use the machine-gun 
and the rifle? 

We sincerely trust that the House of Lords will take 
special note of this fact. If the Government, as we expect, 
shilly-shally with the question of Exclusion to the last 
minute, but in the end will not grant it out of fear of 
Mr. Redmond, we hold that what the Lords should do 
is this. When the Bill reaches them they should read 
it a second time, making it clear, of course, that they do 
so, not because they have given up the principle of the 
Union, but merely to avoid civil war. Then let them 
in Committee restrict the area of the Bill so as to 
leave out Ulster, and, finally, make such consequential 
amendments, but of course as few as possible, as are 
mecessary. Finally, let them send the Bill down to 
the Commons and let the country thus see what is the real 
issue—LH clusion or civil war. If this is done, then the 
Government must decide whether they will accept the 
Lords’ amendments and avoid civil war by Exclusion, even 
at the eleventh hour, or whether they dare say: “ We 
are not going to bother our heads about Exclusion. We 
have a better way of coercing Ulster, and that is the rifle. 
We want no Unionist help to avoid civil war. We know 
how to deal with people who dare to say there are some 
things which the House of Commons has no right to do 
before it has appealed to the people.” 





THE CANTEEN CASE AND THE 
MARCONI SCANDAL. 


7 Canteen case is sub judice, and we can therefore 

say nothing, and desire to say nothing, in regard to 
the guilt or innocence of any of the persons accused. Not 
only are we bound to assume them to be innocent till they 
are proved guilty, but it may very well be that this 
assumption will be shown to be no legal convention, and 
that all, or at any rate many of them, will establish their 
complete innocence. But though we have nothing to say 
as to the guilt or innocence of individuals, we can, of 
course, deal with the general questions raised. In 
effect, what several of the defendants are charged with 
is taking presents of money from contractors. In certain 
instances, as far as we can judge, it is not alleged that the 
Government or the public mterests suffered any pecuniary 
loss. There is no allegation that the men who are 
said to have taken the presents used their influence to make 
a bad bargain for the canteens where they might have 
got a better one. Again, they were not asked to 
wink at, nor did they wink at, bad material being supplied 
to the canteens, or goods being paid for which were 
not supplied, or an inferior quality being given 
instead of the superior quality specified for, as happens 
occasionally in the case of a bribed inspector.. A man is 
bribed to certify that so many hundreds of tons of goods 
have been received, whereas in reality perhaps only half that 
amount has been sent in. In a word, the men were not 
paid to commit any statutory offence. Very often the sole 
offence in such cases is that they took “‘ sweeteners,” or 
what we believe in France are called pots-de-vin, from per- 
sons contracting with the Government. In other words, they 
are alleged to have been “tipped” by the contracting firms. 

It must not be supposed that when we write as we have 
written above we desire to do anything to minimize 
the gravity of the accusation on which the men in question 
are arraigned. In our opinion, if they are guilty, they 
are guilty of a most serious offence, and one which the 
Secretary of State for War and the Army Council are 
doing a great public service in taking so seriously. Men 
in a position of trust who receive presents from anyone in 
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contractual relations with the Government are doing a great 
wrong, even though it can be proved that they were never 
asked to use their influence for any improper purpose 
The fact that they have taken a “tip ” is enough. It a the 
thin end of the wedge of corruption, the beginning of the 
end in the healthfulness of public service. The higher the 
public servant and the greater the trust, the more essential 
18 it that he should never be allowed to get into the position 
of a person “ tipped,” or be laid under a pecuniary obliga- 
tion, direct or indirect, by persons in contractual relations 
with the Government. Therefore, as we have said, there 
can be no question that the Government are right in 
prosecuting. In any event, and quite apart from the case 
now before the Courts, it has undoubtedly often happened 
that soldiers and officials who have taken money in 
similar circumstances were only half conscious that they 
were doing wrong in receiving “ tips.” They persuaded 
themselves that they were only taking a bond-fide pre- 
sent from a friendly source, and could not really be 
doing wrong, since they were never asked to do anything 
by which the public interests could possibly suffer. © 

We would ask those who have followed us so far, and 
who agree with the principle we have laid down, to apply 
this principle to the Marconi controversy which convulsed 
the public mind six months ago, and which unhappily, 
through the miserable cowardice of the Government 
and the House of Commons, was never satisfactorily settled, 
but left an unpurged stain upon the national conscience. 
The House of Commons, in effect, refused to condemn the 
“High Ministers” who had accepted and acted upon a 
Stock Exchange “tip” and Stock Exchange facilities, 
supplied to them in the last resort by persons who were 
either contracting or desirous of contracting with the 
Government. In our opinion, and we believe that 
such must be the opinion of any person who will look 
into the matter without party prejudice, there is in 
essence very little difference between what certain of the 
defendants in the Canteen case are alleged to have done 
—viz., accepted money from contractors without doing 
anything else of a tortious nature—and what was done 
by the three Ministers. The Ministers in question, it may 
be said, would not have dreamt of pushing on the Marconi 
contract, and in fact did not lift a hand to help it. The same 
certainly may be said of some of the persons whoare alleged 
to have taken contractors’ money. They were not the 
people who had the power of giving out the contracts, 
and in effect did nothing for the money—if, which of 
course has not been proved, they received it. At any 
rate, it is well known that in cases of this sort contractors’ 
money is often given out of a kind of anxiety to make 
things pleasant, and not because the person receiving it 
has any real control over the contract. The contractor 
often has nothing but a feeling that it is as well to 
have a good many friends about, and that he had better 
establish, as it were, a kindly atmosphere all round. 
But if the analogy we have suggested is correct, how 
is it that the men who are alleged to have taken a few 
£5 notes in the way of pots-de-vin in regard to regi- 
mental canteen contracts are going through the terrible 
ordeal of a public trial and risking a criminal sentence, 
while, as we have said, Ministers were not only not 
prosecuted for allowing themselves to be placed under a 
pecuniary obligation, at a remove or two, from a person 
in contractual relations with the Government, but were 
actually declared by a large majority in the House of 
Commons to have done nothing culpable, nothing for which 
they could be called to account or need be ashamed of 
—except a certain failure to recognize that Ministers must 
walk very carefully lest envious and unjust newspapers 
like the Spectator should criticize their artlessness and 
innocence ? 

It seems to us that unless we are to accept the principle 
that it is one thing for an officer in a marching regiment 
who has risen from the ranks to allow himself to be 
laid under a pecuniary obligation by a contractor, and 

uite another thing for a Minister to do so, then the 
Sovernment ought either to have condemned the “ High 
Ministers,” or else not to have prosecuted in the 
Canteen case. As it is, it looks as if there is one law i 
this country for the ordinary man and another for those 
who belong to our new privileged aristocracy—the men in 
power, the men who are too big to be touched, the men 
who would pull down the pillars of the party temple 
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if they were not protected when in a difficulty by the full 
force of the party organization. ; 

But perhaps it will be said that our analogy is bad, and 
that the “ High Ministers "did not lay themselves under 
any pecuniary obligation to persons contracting with the 
Government by receiving, at a remove or two, a Stock 
Exchange “tip” and Stock Exchange facilities. We join 
issue. ‘The analogy is sound, except that one was a case of 
money down, gold and bank-notes, while the other was a 
case of money’s-worth—the presentation of knowledge and 
facilities which were convertible into money on a great 
scale. We are well aware that we shall be told that this 
is not a truthful statement of the facts, and that it begs 
the whole question. The case of the three Ministers, it 
will be alleged, was that they not only received nothing 
jn the shape of money, but nothing in the shape of valuable 
consideration, and that the “tip” they got and the facilities 
they got were not in the true sense valuable because they 
might have been obtained at the time Ministers obtained 
them by any member of the public. According to this view, 
the Ministers were in a position, when advised to buy 
Marconi shares, to have said totheir advisers: “ Thank you 
for nothing. Your advice is not worth having. We and 
anybody else could get it all from the newspapers.” In 
other words, the facilities given to them for purchasing 
stock might have been obtained just as well from any 
stockbroker either here or in America. 

in answer to this we say that it is not a true view of the 
case, but merely an afterthought in order to cover the posi- 
tion of Ministers. On March 25th last, at a meeting of the 
Select Committee, Lord Robert Cecil asked Sir Rufus 
Isaacs the following question: ‘Did you obtain these 
shares before they were available for the general public at 
a price lower than they were afterwards introduced to the 
public?” ‘To this Sir Rufus Isaacs replied: “ Yes, I 
think you can say that on their introduction here—in 
England.” In other words, Sir Rufus Isaacs admitted 
that he had been placed in a favourable position to buy 
the shares,and bought them at a favourable price. Therefore 
he had placed himself under a pecuniary obligation to the 
persons who advised him to buy and who gave him the 
facilities for buying. That those persons were his brothers 
did not alter the fact that the stock came ultimately from 
a contractor to the Government. Sir Rufus Isaacs was 
the conduit pipe by which the valuable consideration was 
passed on to the Master of Elibank and Mr. Lloyd George, 
his colleagues in the Government. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
appears to have very quickly seen the extreme danger of 
his admission, for he at once sought to correct it. At the 
very beginning of the next sitting he qualified his statement 
by declaring that since he gave his evidence he had 
received information that there were dealings in England in 
American Marconi shares before the day when he had dealt, 
and that there were transactions at £2, the price at which 
he bought, on April 17th, 1912, the day on which he dealt. 
He added: “ I do not say I was aware of these facts before, 
but I am now.” Later on, that is, on March 3lst, 1913, 
he interrupted Mr. Lloyd George’s testimony by inter- 
jecting the remark: “I made it perfectly clear, I think, 
that the public could buy just the same as I cvuld 
buy.” Sir Rufus Isaacs had evidently become aware that 
it was essential to his case to prove if he could that the 
Ministers buying had not been laid under any pecuniary 
obligation through the “tip” they had received or through 

obtaining facilities not open to the public. This was 
indeed the crucial point of the inquiry, though, curiously 
enough, the public never seemed quite aware of it. 

We cannot now discuss in detail the evidence on the 
matter, except to say that it completely failed to make 
good Sir Rufus Isaacs’s point. He was utterly unable to 
prove that he was not put in a better position than the 
public. It was quite clear that he was in a much better 
position, and that if he had not been helped as he was he 
would not only have had to pay more for his shares, but 
would have received very many less in reply to bis applica- 
tion. Therefore he was laid under a pecuniary obligation, 
and so were those who shared the “tip” and the facilities 
which were offered to Sir Rufus Isaacs by his brother, Mr. 
Harry Isaacs, but were originally derived from Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, the managing director of a company contracting, or 
seeking to contract, with the Government.* A side-proof 
of the valuable uature of the consideration is to be 
found in a fact set forth by Mr. Maxse in the current 


number of the National Review—a fact derived from 
the books of Fenner, the bankrupt member of the 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Maxse points out that the Master 
of Elibank made a very large purchase of American 
Marconis on behalf of the Liberal Party funds the day 
after he had made the private purchase recommended to 
him and the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, vid Mr. Harry Isaacs, vid Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. 
This purchase for the Liberal Party made the day after 
the private purchase was at the rate of £3 5s. per share. 
But as Mr. Maxse points out, “if the public could buy 
just the same as Ministers could buy, surely the party 
should have bought on the same terms as Ministers.” The 
Master of Elibank did not, of course, wish the party to lose, 
but wished to make as good an investment as he could for 
it. But, as is the nature of such things, the price and the 
facilities which constituted the pecuniary obligation under 
which Ministers were placed were strictly limited, and 
could not be extended to the party funds. The fact that 
the Master of Elibank could not get the party funds in 
on the ground floor, though up to a certain point he could 
get in there himself, is a proof that he accepted valuable 
consideration for himself, as did his two colleagues, in the 
matter of American Marconis. 

We have tried to be quite fair in this statement. If 
we have missed any point which tends in favour of Lord 
Murray, and goes to show that he was not under any pecu- 
niary obligation through his receipt of the “tip” and the 
facilities, Lord Murray will no doubt correct us in the 
course of the explanation of his share in the Marconi 
transactions which it is clear he will have to make directly 
Parliament assembles. Weare bound to assume that he 
would have liked, had it been geographically possible, to 
have come before the Committee and, as his friends asserted 
he could, cleared himself from all suspicion. Since he could 
not do that, he will, we cannot doubt, take the opportunity 
offered him by his membership of the House of Lords. 
The Lords, we may be sure, will never refuse one of their 
members the fullest opportunity of clearing himself from 
suspicions and allegations which he declares to be unjust 
and unfounded. To return to our major issue. Will the 
Government and their defenders explain how it is that 
humble members of the Army are prosecuted for, as it is 
alleged, allowing themselves to be placed under pecuniary 
obligations by contractors, and Ministers are not only not 
liable to prosecution in similar circumstances, but are 
declared to be absolutely innocent, while those who say 
otherwise are accused of the foulest libels? This is a 
matter on which we must have aclear ruling if the national 
welfare is not to suffer, and if we are not to base our 
public life on a foundation of hypocrisy. 

It remains to meet an allegation which is pretty sure to 
be urged against our view. The Spectator, we shall be 
told, only accused the three Ministers of want of delicacy 
and discretion. Why are they now compared to men who 
are being tried for a criminal offence? Our answer is 
that certain of the defendants in the Canteen case aro in 
reality accused of little more than a want of delicacy and 
discretion. But such a want may be a most serious 
offence. Itisthrough it thatthe wedge of corruption is driven 
in. Hence our arraignment of the three Ministers, and the 
most serious view we have taken and take of their actions. 
If an example is not made of those who show neither delicacy 
nor discretion, we at once enter on the down-grade. No 
doubt the Ministers did not intend to betray their trust, 
nor were they prepared to back what they believed to be a 
bad thing, or to let the public interests suffer. They were, 
however, careless of what example they set or what 
obligations they laid themselves under. So, it is alleged, 
were some of the men in the Canteen case. Yet in one 
case the alleged want of delicacy and discretion and the 
bad example are punished by prosecution ; in the other by 
a vote of confidence in the House of Commons. And 
then we assert that all men in this country are equal 
before the law ! 





MACHIAVELLI IN A MORTARBOARD. 


FPYHE late Mr. W. E. Forster was once called a “ Cromwell 

in a broad-brimmed hat,” a nickname which attempted 
to hit off the combination in him of Ironside practice and 
Quaker principles. We muy be allowed to express our sense 





of the not less incongruous contrast between the Mexican 
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policy and the convictions of President Wilson by calling 
him a “ Machiavelli in a mortarboard.” Most nicknames are 
unjust, because they generally succeed, like the art of the 
caricaturist, according to the measure of their exaggera- 
tion. Really we respect Mr. Wilson as a perfectly honest 
and sincere man, who already has a record of achievement 
that might make most of his predecessors green with envy. 
With astonishing speed this University Professor has 
reduced the tariff and passed the Currency Bill, and now 
the business men seem to be taking a pride in helping 
him to “ beat the record” by meeting him half-way in his 
treatment of Trusts. Americans feel that they have got 
a new type of man in the Presidency, and they apparently 
want to mark the occasion with handsome results. But 
when we turn to the Mexican affair the good omens and 
good humour fade away, and we look on a very different 
picture. The last thing, of course, that Mr. Wilson wanted 
to do was to adopt a cynical policy in Mexico. It is 
obvious that his policy, so far as it has been unpractical 
—and we think it has been unpractical—has been so simply 
because he was unwilling at any point to compromise with 
his conscience. The easy accommodations and expedients 
of worldly politicians, as he no doubt judged them to be, 
were not for him. He would champion the absolute good 
and prove that, contrary to the traditions of cynics, it was 
strong enough to prevail over evil. Unfortunately history 
has shown over and over again that men who start out 
with such admirable principles as these may get driven 
into a corner from which there is no escape except by 
some act of violence, injustice, or heartless sacrifice of 
others that outrages all the guiding principles they have 
professed. Madame Roland’s cry, “ O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” was but a summary of cruelly 
familiar experience. Mr. Wilson has now, we fear, been 
driven into a corner by the prolongation of the fighting 
and general confusion in Mexico, and what he has just 
done in removing the prohibition on the importation of 
arms will be indistinguishable in its effects from the act 
of some cold-blooded statesman who thought it no shame 
to be a cynic from the beginning. Mr. Taft put a stop to 
the importation of arms and ammunition into Mexico 
across the United States border. Mr. Wilson has said 
that the trade may be reopened. But what would have been 
his judgment on a President who had said: “The United 
States cannot be put to any unnecessary expense or trouble 
in this matter. Let arms go freely into Mexico, and let 
the Federals and Constitutionalists fight it out between 
them. The more they kill one another the less trouble we 
shall have in the end”? Mr. Wilson would have been 
unutterably shocked by such a declaration; yet we cannot 
see how the conclusion at which he himself has arrived 
differs from it for all practical purposes. He has reached 
the same point by a very different route. 

The policy of Great Britain was not an ideal policy, 
but in all the circumstances it was both more humane 
and more effectual than Mr. Wilson’s. Events are 
justifying it. Directly it seemed that General Huerta 
was as firmly established in the Presidency as any 
claimant to the office was likely to be, the British 
Foreign Office recognized him. He was the man in 
possession, and had a better chance than anyone else 
of producing order out of chaos. No doubt very ugly 
reports were about that he had climbed to the highest 
position by means of assassination ; but if assassination, 
or association with assassins, had been the test, we fear 
that we could have had relations with very few Mexican 
Presidents indeed. Mr. Wilson, however, did not admit 
this argument to be tolerable. He said that General 
Huerta’s Government was “ bloodstained,” and that no 
President would be recognized by the United States who 
had not been regularly elected. To the argument that 
General Huerta, who only proposed to be a provisional 
President, might, by producing order, at least make a 
regular election possible,whereas sucha thing was impossible 
while the country was in its present condition, Mr. Wilson 
replied that he could not in any case recognize a usurper. 
Probably Mr. Wilson had good information as to the guilt 
of General Huerta in connexion with the alleged assassina- 
tion of Sefor Madero, but we believe that it has never 
been proved. Mr. Wilson held on his way. He believed 
that financial ruin would soon engulf General Huerta, 
and that his rule would come to an end through its own 
impotence. Perhaps that will ultimately happen, but 











there are no signs that it will happen immedi 
Meanwhile, by his new plan Mr. MWilson ; oo 
definitely to hasten the coming of General Huerta’s 
downfall. 

If there is enough money in Mexico for the purchase 
of many arms and much ammunition, hell will be let 
loose. Clearly the Constitutionalists, or rebels, who are 
in the North will profit more by the removal of the 
prohibition, because their territory marches with that 
of the United States. We suppose that Mr. Wilson 
believes that the Constitutionalists have the greater 
staying-power, and that if they can get war supplies they 
will soon conquer the Federals. But it may be pointed 
out that in these circumstances the virtual grant of arms 
to the Constitutionalists amounts to a “ recognition” of 
their leaders. We are puzzled to know why, if General 
Huerta could not be “ recognized,” sanction is given to 
General Villa and General Carranza. Are they not also 
“ bloodstained” ? Accounts of the fighting which have 
appeared lately in the Times show that the Constitution. 
alists are capable of all the brutality—summary executions 
and general refusal of quarter—which seems to be 
inseparable from fighting m Mexico. Nor is it certain 
that the end of the fighting will be brought any nearer 
if it is really a fact that a large proportion of the rebels do 
not want to do more than continue to make a livelihood by 
preying upon the country and terrorizing non-combatants. 
We sympathize entirely with the desire of the United 
States to have at her doors countries which enjoy firmly 
established and honourably conducted government. But we 
fear that there is no possible half-way house between non- 
interference in the domestic affairs of a foreign country 
and such a tight control as amounts to annexation. It is 
not feasible to dictate to a foreign country and at the same 
time to pretend that it is independent. In the case of a 
very small and weak State it is conceivable that the artifica 
might work, but it is out of the question with a people 
like the Mexicans, who are proud, who possess a consider- 
able country, and who have known the real meaning of 
national freedom. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDEMNITY BILL. 


\ = opinion of moderate people in this country about 
recent events in South Africa distinguishes between 
the two parts of General Botha’s policy. Except among 
those who would always try to argue about a teclinical 
point of custom or precedence while a house was on fire, 
instead of helping and encouraging the firemen to make 
sure of getting the fire under by the best means available 
at the moment—except among persons gifted with that 
sort of temperament, we say, there is nothing but 
approval of General Botha’s prompt expedients of 
proclaiming martial law and calling out the Citizen 
Defence Force. The conditions of South Africa are not 
British conditions. Government is conducted by a small 
white garrison, as it were, in the midst of a vast mu'titude 
of natives who are highly volatile and imitative. It is 
impossible to say what would have happened if anarchy 
—something only a little worse than what had already 
taken place in Johannesburg im the form of arson and 
street fighting—had reigned for a week or two on the 
Rand. It would have been necessary to try to repatriate 
the native labourers, and if destruction of the railways had 
prevented this, or it had been impossible to feed the native 
labourers properly, they would probably have followed the 
example of the white strikers and tried to get what they 
wanted by violence. Such was the terrible danger which 
General Botha had to face, and even if his measures to 
prevent society being held up to ransom had been more 
drastic than they were, public opinion here would have 
gone the whole way with him. But then came the 
deportation of the Labour leaders after they had sur- 
rendered and were at his mercy. They were deported 
without trial, although there were Courts open at the time 
capable of trying them. 

What are we to say of this second part of the Botha 
policy ? We can only say that we hold that the word- 
ing of the Indemnity Bill offers nothing which, in our 
opinion, constitutes a justification of the summary act 
of deportation without trial. This is not, of course, to 
say that there is any possible remedy through British 
action. We are convinced that there can be no such 
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remedy. We are only judging the policy on its merits, 
without any suggestion that there should be interference 
from Great Britain, which, indeed, would be madness, and 
the first step towards disintegration of the Empire. When 
the Labour leaders were deported it was assumed that the 
Union Government had a great deal of secret information 
about a revolutionary plot, or about treasonable enterprises, 
and that this information would be made known when the 
Indemnity Bill was produced. But when the text of the 
Bill was published it was seen that no such charges 
were brought forward in justification of the deporta- 
tions. The Bill provides for the permanent expulsion of 
the men who have been deported on the ground that 
they “created unrest” notwithstanding the lawful 
rovision made for the redress of alleged grievances ; and 
that they “fomented strife between wage-earners and 
employers, incited wage-earners, and caused public dis- 
turbances which resulted in unrest, strife, unlawful acts, and 
cessation of work.” As it stands, we are bound to say that 
the Bill reads like the utterance of a patriarchal monarchy 
under which the first principles of individual liberty are 
not admitted. Ifa man can be punished without trial for 
causing others to cease work, he is living under conditions 
of a distinctly anti-liberal, if not reactionary, type. 
General Smuts in his speech on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, however, put a very different light on the matter, 
and it seems to us that the Bill would have been better 
drafted if the charges which it formulated had corre- 
sponded more exactly with the sense of General Smuts’s 
statement. General Smuts described Mr. Bain as a secret 
service agent who had formerly been in the pay of the 
Transvaal Republic and as a “desperate character.” 
Mr. Poutsma was described as even worse, and the impres- 
sion created by the speech was that the Government had 
checkmated a revolutionary movement towards setting up 
“a State within the State and above the State ”—some- 
thing “far more diabolical than anything to be feared 
from a hostile invading force.” 
Even so, it may be said that there was no reason for not 
trying the Labour leaders in South Africa. We agree 
that, whether the text of the Indemnity Bill or General 
Smuts’s speech more accurately represents the character 
of the Syndicalist movement, the deportation without trial 
was probably a mistake. No error, regrettable through 
it may be, however, makes any difference to the fact that 
South Africa, having been granted self-government, must 
govern herself in her own way. The liberty to do right 
involves the liberty to do wrong. There can, indeed, be no 
relevant question of right and wrong so far as we in this 
country are concerned, for to say that Great Britain must 
interfere when a “ wrong” thing is done is to assume that 
what is wrong here is wrong there, and that our standard 
of conduct must necessarily apply to people who have a 
right to establish their own. To say that South Africa is 
right when she pleases us and wrong when she does not 
is to deny self-government altogether. The people of 
South Africa have a liberal franchise and complete liberty 
in using it. If, then, the majority on the spot like to 
govern themselves on reactionary lines, we have no right to 
prevent them. We cannot ram our ideas of liberty down 
their throats against their will. This is so obvious that 
one would think that it scarcely required to be stated; yet 
the arguments of the outraged Labour leaders in England 
show only too plainly that they suffer from the delusion 
that a thing can be and not be at the same time. They 
believe that they are in favour of democracy—rule by the 
elected representatives of the people—but what they 
actually want to do when something displeases them in 
the behaviour of those elected representatives is to thrust 
a spoke into their wheel from a distance of several thousand 
miles. When we find that this spoke is nothing less than 
the Royal Veto we are entitled to conclude that the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party as at present led is one of the most 
dunderheaded political organizations that ever existed. 
The Labour Party are said to be preparing a startling 
agitation which will make the British Empire tremble. The 
only thing the British Empire need tremble about is the 
danger that it may some day depend for its existence upon 
the wisdom of such men as now lead the Labour Party. 
General Botha and his Ministers may sleep quietly at 
nights. The Labour Party will achieve nothing, except, 
of course, an enjoyable demonstration when the deported 
men reach London. The “beano” on that occasion is 








likely to be the most impressive part of the agitation. 
Both before and afterwards the Labour Members will con- 
tinue to troop into the same lobby in the House of Commons 
as formerly. Some of them will growl, of course, but the 
growling will be rather like that of the tiger in Herr 
Hagenbeck’s circus which, in spite of growling more than 
the others, does the tricks which require the highest 
degree of teachability and docility. Possibly the growling 
is a trick, and is therefore only an expression of com- 
pliance. 

While we have the Royal Prerogative in mind we cannot 
help reflecting what would have been the position now if 
the mad scheme to induce the King to exercise his veto in 
the case of the Home Rule Bill had prospered. It would 
have been impossible to say that a very obvious occasion 
for the exercise of the veto had not again arisen now. 
That is the mischief of reviving obsolete expedients ; there 
is noend toa practice when once it has been revived. Some 
Unionists seem to think that the veto would be invoked 
only by themselves. They are almost as incorrigible on this 
point as the Labour Party are confused as to the meaning 
of self-government. Of course the veto cuts both ways. Lf 
the Unionists secured it for Home Rule, the Liberals 
would demand it for Tariff Reform—quite rightly, too, in 
the circumstances. Nothing could justify recourse to the 
Royal Veto in South Africa. It is idle to quote the vetoing 
of the New Zealand Act in 1866. That was nearly half a 
century ago, and the Union Government can point to the 
indemnity sanctioned in Natal in 1908—an indemnity 
more far-reaching than any that is asked for now. The 
whole truth is that South Africa must reach salvation 
along the path of her own choosing. She may wander and 
lose herself, but since she has the right of choice she 
must go on. Far worse things would happen if the 
right of choice were taken away. We do not pretend 
to be altogether surprised at what has happened, because 
Dutch conceptions of liberty are very different from ours, 
even the conceptions of a man like General Botha, whom 
we greatly admire and respect as a brave and honourable 
man. But those who have the least right to be astounded 
now are the Liberals who told us before and during the 
South African War that our challenge to the methods of 
President Kruger was founded on misapprehension and 
insincerity. There is still a sharp opposition of purpose 
and motive in South Africa. The Dutch way of life is 
almost entirely agricultural; the British way is industrial. 
At the back of all the present trouble is this age-worn 
conflict of interest between the rural and non-rural 
populations. It is an important fact to bear in mind. 
It was nicely expressed in the alacrity with which 
the farmers sprang to arms when the industrial strikers 
threatened the means of transport by which agri- 
cultural produce is marketed. Even in England the 
conflict is with us to-day, and is still a very long way off 
settlement. The supposition that it can be even tem- 
porarily adjusted by “dragging in” the King is worthy 
of the Labour Party, and we trust that it may be confined 
to them. 








THE ART OF AGREEMENT. 


E English are the most adaptable people in the world. 

It is our national peculiarity to remain ourselves 

in any circumstances. The two statements look like a 
contradiction in terms. Both are true, nevertheless, though 
perhaps no foreigner would admit it. As individuals we 
do not make an adaptable impression because we are bad 
actors. But a perfectly adaptable person docs not need to 
act. Adaptability is a gift, not an attainment. Effort and 
goodwill often make a very useful substitute for gifts, all the 
same, and men and women who try hard to adapt themselves 
pass for adaptable in the eyes of the careless critic. There are 
people, for instance, who have cultivated an indifference to 
change of scene, food, and climate. They have made them- 
selves convenient members of society. When they give the 
world to understand that theirs is the Imperial temperament, 
and that the British Empire rests upon such powers of 
self-accommodation as they possess, they become absurd. 
They may be quite unable to adapt themselves to any way of 
thought but their own, though new methods of eating and 
new hours of work give them no discomfort. They are well 
adapted to enjoy themselves and to interfere with no one else's 
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enjoyment. That is, after all, an attainment, but they are not 
necessarily what we mean by adaptable people. Again, there 
are men and women who think themselves adaptable who are 
simply fond of acting. Occasionally they act well, and the 
world is taken in by their performance; more often they 
deceive no one but themselves. They begin when they are 
young, these would-be adaptable people, by acting an old part 
when they are with old people. The latter do not asa rule 
like them. Contact with youth refreshes the old, and they 
do not like to have their réles taken from them; besides, they 
are jealous of their monopoly of knowledge of the world. When 
these busy actors get old they pretend again among the young, 
who again find them out and, what is more serious, find them 
in the way. If chance takes them outside their social milieu, 
they pretend again, to their own intense satisfaction. Their 
audience ridicules them secretly. They, and they only, are 
delighted with their performance. How strange it is, they say 
to themselves, that so few people are able to do at Romeas 
Rome does, but carry their own manners with them every- 
where. They never learn that they have not become Romanized 
at all, but are citizens of a scene-painter’s city and of no 
other. 

Of course it would be idle to deny that some of these men 
and women who labour to adapt themselves to their company 
succeed to some extent in appearing all things to all men. 
They have studied the art of agreement, an art which even the 
man who is adaptable by nature can hardly afford to do without. 
This art is the key to other men’s minds. We are not speaking 
of mere verbal agreement, of mere acquiescence in the senti- 
ments of one’s interlocutor. We mean the effort, instinctive or 
voluntary, by which some men and some women immediately 
recognize, or appear to recognize, the standpoint even of an 
opponent, and give him to understand that, though his point 
of view may be different from theirs, he yet has a right 
to it, as good a right as, perhaps even a better right than, they 
have to their own. The adaptable man takes this mental 
position by instinct. The would-be adaptable man follows 
him afar off, and he does well. His instinct may be to con- 
tradict, to put his own view, or rather, to speak more correctly, 
his own personality, as forward as he can, but he sees that 
those who give in to this unfortunate instinct spoil the social 
game—i.e., destroy the recreative qualities of the social 
atmosphere. The man who wishes to enjoy life should be 
very careful how he “shuts up” his neighbour. To get into 
a habit of contradiction is to be a social spoil-sport. A dull- 
ness sets in wherever the contradictor comes. He may pride 
himself upon being more sincere than his neighbours, but such 
pride is a poor consolation when he finds himself left out of 
the next game. But the art of agreement does not require its 
student to pretend to be someone else, but only to give his 
neighbour room to expand. It is generally considered that 
the adaptable man is sensitive to an atmosphere. We doubt 
whether this is true. People who are not adaptable are often far 
more sensitive to a change of mental climate. They suffer 
from it, sicken mentally, and are “not themselves.” The 
adaptable man, on the contrary, is much more tough. It is 
toughness which accounts largely for his self-possession. 
Nervousness is the most common cause of bluster and 
aggression. 

The really adaptable man never seeks to change his 
personality. Circumstances do not modify him just because 
he is adaptable. He is not awkward among strangers, how- 
ever strange they may be, not because he becomes one of 
them, but because he remains himself. He is himself, and 
therefore he feels at home. At first sight one might imagine 
this adaptable type to be found only among the educated, but 
if one considers one’s acquaintance one cannot but admit how 
many uneducated people belong to it. Many simple people 
are marvellously adaptable. Strange people and strange 
circumstances do not throw them off their balance. They can 
“hold their own,” as we say, anywhere. Take the lower 
English official. He is in authority. What we call his 
superiors must acknowledge his supremacy for the moment. 
Yet how seldom he is a “ Jack-in-office.” How seldom he 
“forgets himself.” He gives honour where it is due; he 
pretends to nothing; yet he keeps order. Again, what an 
adaptable person is Tommy Atkins. No reader of Rudyard 
Kipling will dispute this. 

Lack of education is a very great lack, but the poor man 
belongs, so to speak, to a very old family. He has had 








time to get used to his disadvantages, and is not often self. 
conscious about them. On the other hand, most rich men’s 
advantages are comparatively new to them, and do not sit 
so easily. In at least one set of new circumstances the poor 
man adapts himself more easily than the rich. We mean in 
the sad circumstances of illness. It is difficult to remain 
oneself in the wretched little world which revolves round 
bed. It is so difficult to believe that the outside world is still 
moving though we are laid up. It becomes a phantom, and 
its events take place in a story. The events which really 
count go on within four walls in that fearfully vivid land of 
anxiety and medicine-bottles, from which we cannot clearly 
see the stage of life but only the shores of death. The 
really adaptable man is himself even there. Most of us are 
only patients. The sick poor, perhaps because they have 
less imagination than the sick rich, are more mentally at ease 
in illness. If a man in any class who has been long on a bed 
of sickness can still sympathize with his fellows, still wonder 
what is becoming of them, can still be curious, and can stil] 
be kind, in fact, can still be himself, he is adaptable indeed. 

Perhaps there is nothing quite so difficult as to adapt 
oneself to the new generation. The fact of changed mental 
surroundings comes almost suddenly to most thoughtfal 
people soon after they reach middle age, and many of us 
reach middle life before we know whether we are adaptable or 
not. There comes atime when our children are growing up and 
making friends and careers and forming opinions of their 
own. It is just then, most likely, that the older generation 
are passing away. While the circle remains who were grown- 
up when we were children we somehow always manage to 
dream ourselves inthe van. When they go we awake to find 
ourselves in the rear and the children we thought we were 
leading well ahead of us. The situation is more strange than 
a new country because we can never go back to the old one. 
We are not sojourners, we are exiles. We seem to be 
strangers even to ourselves. The doors of the past are shut 
behind us and the future is for other people. A sudden fear, 
the fear that we are losing our identity, takes possession of 
us. The children that we love turn back and smile upon us 
indulgently. Is it really we who stand in this new position? 
What is to be done? Shall we rush forward and pretend to 
belong to the new epoch? Shall we act a part? If we are 
adaptable men and women, the crisis will not last long. We 
shall take refuge in the thinning crowd of our contemporaries, 
and try to keep our heads and remain ourselves, studying 
only to be agreeable in the original sense of the word. 





WYE SALMON AND OTHERS. 

HE river Wye provides a good example of the possibilities 

of the regeneration of fishing waters. It has been a 
good river, a hopeless river, and a remade river in turns. 
In the early “ nineties” Jarge quantities of fish were caught in 
the Wye by netting. In 1890 the returns showed forty tons; 
in 1891 fifty-five tons; in 1892 over sixty tons. Then the 
figures went down. In 1895 the returns were reduced to just 
over thirty-five tons. In 1897 they had dropped to twenty- 
three; in 1899 to twenty; and in 1900 they were below fifteen 
tons. Netting was being carried on in the estuary and in 
fresh water at the mouth of the river, and the netting was 
ruthlessly complete. It was a short-sighted policy, of course, 
to make it so complete; it would be short-sighted on any 
salmon river, but salmon fisheries have still something to 
learn. For a period of three years, 1902-4, it was decided 
that there should be no netting on the Wye. Then in 
1905 the river was opened again, under the auspices of 
the Wye Fisheries Association, but no netting was allowed 
in fresh water. Records have been kept ever since of 
the quantities of fish taken by rods and by nets. These 
cannot be compared with the results of the period before 
1902, for there are no rod statistics available; but since 
1905 the records of both rods and nets have steadily and 
almost continuously improved. The take in 1905 for nets 
was something over twelve tons and the rods had three tons; 
and last year the returns from the nets went up to thirty- 
seven and a quarter tons, and those of the rods to twenty-seven 
and a half tons. The total, sixty-four and three-quarter tons, 
is sufficient testimony to the wisdom and foresight of the Wye 
Fisheries Association. There are otber rivers on which their 
example might well be followed, to the benefit not only of the 
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rod fishers and of owners of angling rights, but of the net 


fishermen also. Possibly some such experience as that 
of the Wye between 1900 and 1904 is needed to settle the 
matter. 
But the Wye has helped to find an answer to other questions 
besides those of angling and netting. Wye salmon bave 
provided a large proportion of the statistics of marking and 
seale-reading which have enabled us during recent years ‘o 
come to fairly definite knowledge of the salmon’s life history. 
It isfrom the scales of salmon that we learn, at all events with 
some approximation to certainty, its age, the time it has spent 
in the sea, and whether or not it has spawned. Scales grow 
by a succession of additional rings, much as does the wood of 
a tree, and by counting these rings, as you would count the 
rings in a section of a felled oak, you can ascertain at 
what age a salmon bas returned from the sea to its native 
river, or, possibly, has come to the gaff. In tbe sea during 
the summer the growth of the salmon is rapid and even, 
and the distance between the rings is comparatively 
wide and even. In the winter the rings are set 
closer together, and in fresh water the edges of the 
scales become roughened and broken, perhaps rubbed away 
altogether. The reason for this is that the salmon coming in 
from the sea to spawn runs up the mouth of the river a strong, 
stout fish, who has, perhaps, only lately completed his last 
meal of herring-fry. When he enters fresh water his appetite 
goes. He may seize a fly or a bait, or he may even chew and 
porsibly swallow a worm, but he eats nothing and he digests 
nothing. For the first few months in the river this abstinence 
leaves not many traces on his appearance, though a fresh-run 
fish can always be distinguished from one that has been in the 
river for some time by the brightness and sheen of his body. 
But after a few months his circumstances begin to tell on his 
condition. His girth becomes less and less, and his scales, 
which have to accommodate themselves to a reduced area, 
become frayed and worn. This process becomes more marked 
the longer the salmon remains in the river before spawning, 
so that in rivers in which the fish has far to go to the upper 
waters, such as the Tay or the Wye, a salmon becomes a 
much shrunken fish before the actual process of spawning 
takes place. After spawning the fish is even more exhausted ; 
the female salmon may deposit ova which before spawning 
formed one-fourth of her total weight, and the loss of girth, 
of course, is proportionately large. All these conditions show 
themselves in marks on the scales. The spent fish, or kelt, 
drops down the river towards the sea; the great majority of 
kelts die, but some, at all events, reach the sea, and begin 
the process of building up their bodies, and incidentally their 
ecales with them. When these kelts return once more to the 
river to spawn, the mark of the previous spawning shows itself 
on the scale as a dark line, the rings being broken and 
disintegrated and then forming afresh. This has been proved 
by marking kelts with a ring through the back or adipose fin, 
and by the marked kelt being caught as a fresh fish the 
following season 
The question has been raised whether a salmon could go 
through the process of spawning without showing a mark on 
its scales. Salmon take different times in different rivers to 
get up to the redds, or spawning beds; in great rivers like 
the Tay they may ren up in Janvary and not spawn till 
the following November, while in smaller rivers such as the 
Dovey, with a short run to the redds, a fish might run up as 
late in the year as September and get to the spawning beds 
within a few weeks. Dr. Hammond Smith, in the Salmon and 
Trout Magazine of last July, argued that it was possible that 
such a fish would show no mark on its scales. He has been 
answered, so far as the Wye is concerned, by Mr. J. A. Hutton 
in the January number. Mr. Hutton has been investigating 
the subject of scale-reading with Wye salmon for over six 
years, and has examined the scales from more than four 
thousand fish He tells us that in all the instances in which 
fish have been recaught after having been marked as kelts, 
they have without exception had spawning marks on their 
scales. His conclusion on this point is strengthened by Dr. 
Knut Dahl's observations with Norwegian salmon. Dr. Dahl 
has examined nea rly three thousand five hundred fish, and he 
considers it absolutely proved that a fish which survives the 
act of spawning and again reaches the sea will possess a 
spawning mark, and that “it equally follows that the occur- 
rence ur non-occurrence of this mark may be utilized as a 





fairly certain indication as to whether a fish has spawned or 
not.” 

Many salmon problems remain for solution; none more 
baffling, perhaps, than the difference of time for ascending 
chosen by salmon belonging to the same river. Some 
fish run up the river in January and some in Septem- 
ber, to spawn in the same month, and why the earlier 
fish should choose to spend the first ten months of the 
year in the river rather than in the sea, where it feeds 
and presumably enjoys itself, is a question which has 
not yet been answered. But another question which a few 
yeurs ago was unsettled has recently had light thrown on it 
in a paper published by the Fishery Board for Scotland, 
which Mr, Hutton quotes in support of his argument 
that fish which have only a short time to spend in a river 
before spawning might be expected to be more likely to 
survive than others which have along run up from the sea. 
Mr. W. J. M. Menzies in this paper, “ Scales of Salmon of the 
River Add,” mentions that of the fish examined in 1913 as 
many as fifty-two per cent. showed a spawning mark on their 
scales, three had two spawning marks, and two had three 
spawning marks. These two were kelts, so that they had 
actually spawned four times. This evidence is not con- 
clusive as to other rivers, but it does at least prove the 
untenability of the theory which was at one time held by a 
certuin number of investigators, that when once the salmon 
had achieved the reproduction of its species Nature had no 
more need of it, and that it vanished out of the cycle of life 
as swiftly and as certainly as a butterfly or a moth. 





“MOUSSOO” MERLE’S RESTAURANT. 
ARLY one spring morning we looked out of our hotel 
window, in a little town in Provence, and, in the 
shade of a bamboo fence, saw a waggonette drawn up. 
It was covered with a gaily striped awning, and gave the 
general impression that it was destined for a pleasure party. 
The driver was ready on the box, and coats and sunshades 
were on the seats; in fact, nothing was wanting but the 
passengers. Presently our friend, M. Istre, emerged from 
the hotel. “ Ab,” we heard him say to the man, “are you our 
driver?” “Yes, sir,” he answered, in his soft Provengal 
French, “here I am waiting to conduct you to ‘Moussoo’ 
Merle’s restaurant. If you will give yourself the trouble of 
looking you will see over there the Baou, under which we 
shall drive.” The long-drawn-out “oo’s” came pleasantly to 
our ears, so we hurriedly finished dressing and went out on to 
the balcony to bid M. Isére and Madame, who had now joined 
him, “ Good morning.” 

“ Where are you going this lovely day ?” 

“Why, to St. Jean. You can see the Baou even from here.” 

It wus indeed a landmark of the countryside, a great bastion 
of rock, sombrely grey in some lights, dazzling with a sheen 
as of silver in others. It is une of the last outposts of the 
Maritime Alps, and perhaps its name, which I was told meant 
the muzzle of a dog, refers vo ite watching position as well as 
to its shape. 

“We are waiting for Dr. Villeneuve and his lady,” said 
Madame Isére. She used the pretty idiom by which a wife or 
a daughter are designated as So-and-so’s “lady” or “ young 
lady.” “They have arranged this expedition for us,” she 
went on. “ You see, the doctor has practised here for many 
years, and so knows all the warm corners.” 

“That is very nice.” I could only answer vaguely, as I was 
wondering if she could possibly meun places where one could 
sit in the sun and out of the wind, things I spend much time 
in looking for. 

“Most people have never heard of the restaurant we are 
going to lunch at,” she continued gaily. “Ah! here come our 
friends,” und as she went to meet them she called back to me, 
“ We will tell you all about it this evening.” 

The party was next joined by an old Belgian gentleman, 
also from the hotel, and they soon set off. We called out 
such valedictions as “ Bonne promenade!” “ Bon appétit!” 
and they vanished from our sight in a tumult of whip-cracks 
and answering shouts. 

M. and Mme. Isére were kind, simple people. At meals 
they still tucked themselves up in their table napkins, a custom 
which seems to be somewhat falling into disuse. Madame was 
of a tall and commanding presence, while Monsieur’s stooping 
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shoulders told of the overwork from which he was trying to 
recover in the sunshine. “ Le Monsieur Belge,” as everyone 
called him, was a great contrast to his friend. He was stout 
and red-faced, and his contented laugh was no doubt a good 
antidote to the “idées noires,” which Madame Isére said some- 
times troubled her husband, who suffered from “un peu de 
neurasthénie,” as he told me one day. 
“The other was lean Benedict, 
Who was so thin and sallow 
He scarce would make a candlewick 
For Boniface’s tallow.” 

Almost every “ hétel pension” has its ancient inhabitant, and 
“le Monsieur Belge,” with his fourteen winters’ residence, was 
acredit to the good cooking of the house. He was generally 
to be seen walking up and down the entrance hall, an old 
straw hat on his head, a long clay pipe in his mouth, and dark 
blue carpet slippers on his feet. This Continental love for 
carpet slippers, even in the middle of the day, is, however, by 
no means confined to old people. “Je suis le prisonnier de mes 
pantoufies,” I once heard a smart young Frenchman give as 
a reason for not going out into the garden on a showery 
afternoon. 

An expedition that could draw such a person as “ le Monsieur 
Belge” from his long-settled habits must have some special 
feature about it, and we looked forward to the return of the 
party for enlightenment on the subject. We knew the village 
of St. Jean, and even had an acquaintance with “ Moussoo” 
Merle, for we had drunk a lemon syrup in his café one hot 
day, but our recollection pointed to nothing delicious enough 
to attract “le Monsieur Belge” so far from home. The house 
stood in a garden some way from the main road, and there was 
little to distinguish it from its neighbours. No doubt it was 
so well known locally as a “warm corner” that it needed no 
bush, that most picturesque of inn signs, which still exists in 
Southern France and flourishes in the byways of Italy. We 
had come upon the place in this way. Following a short cut 
across the zigzags of the high road, we asked a labourer if he 
could direct us toa café. “Continue straight before you, and 
you will come to ‘Moussoo’ Merle’s,” he answered. “ You 
ean safely go there, for he is a friend of mine.” This was 
said with the kind object of reassuring strayed foreigners. 
“I can recommend him, he knows all the ways of pleasing his 
customers.” 

The path was narrow, and as we pushed our way through 
the bushes the air was filled with the fragrance of crushed 
myrtle, rosemary, lavender, and thyme. It was midday, and 
the patron and his family were finishing a large dish of 
beans, flanked by a salad, in the company of a parrot and 
several dogs. One of these, wild and shaggy, and with a loud 
voice, dashed out at us from under the table. “ Have no fear, 
Madame,” said “Moussoo” Merle soothingly, “he is but a 
watchdog.” 

“ He looks young,” I ventured. 

“ Yes, and he is the King of Italy’s dog,” he added proudly. 

“ Does his Majesty shoot in the woods here ?” we asked. 

“Oh, no, but Iam looking after this puppy for a friend of 
mine to whom the King presented him.” 

The dog was certainly a Piedmontese, and one hears odd 
things in out-of-the-way places. As the host seemed inclined 
to talk, we asked him if the season was good. “ Well, the olive 
crop is excellent this year, bnt strangers are not as plentiful 
as usual. Just before Christmas every German left the 
Riviera [of course he said ‘la céte’]. In forty-eight hours 
they were all gone,” and he made dramatic gestures. “It isa 
loss to us, and trade is bad, because of the war.” 

Such talk amused us well enough as we ate biscuits and 
drank syrup, but this fare would be all too plain and simple 
for “le Monsieur Belge” and his friends. 

We were in the hall of the hotel when the party returned. 
They were tired, but so gratified by their experiences that 
they at once began to talk. “Such an agreeable promenade,” 
said Madame Isére. “ Yes,” broke in her husband, “it was 
truly delightful, a restaurant with no pretence about it.” 

Here “le Monsieur Belge” could keep silence no longer, 
“The leg of mutton that we ate was exquisite—yes, Madame, I 
repeat, it was exquisite.” (The sound of that “exquis” is with 
me still.) 

“St. Jean is famous for its mutton,” said Madame Isére. 
“TI wish we could get it from our butcher at home,” she 
sighed. “It would certainly be as well cooked in our house, my 








dear.” “ Better would be impossible,” said her husband fondly 
“That is one of the drawbacks of leaving home,” he went = 
“the good food we eat in our own honse every day spoils us 
for ordinary hotel cooking.” 

I have beard other Frenchmen say this sort of thing 
I wonder how many Englishmen of the same class would 
agree with them in this? 

“Tt was quite a plain luncheon,” “le Monsieur Belge” 
began again, “but so carefully prepared by the patron 
himself that it was a pleasure to eat it!” 

“I told you we were going to a warm corner,” laughed 
Madame Isére. “It is a great thing to have friends who 
know the country well, is it not?” 

“Do you prefer mountain mutton to that of the salt 
fields?” I asked, thinking of the song of the Welsh free. 
booter :— 

“The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 

That night, towards the end of dinner, the electric light 
went out. The silence of the astonished company was broken 
by “le Monsieur Belge.” “Itis all the same to me, for I 
have done.” Then we heard a neighbouring Frenchman say 
in a low growl, “I always thought he was a selfish old man, 
and now I know it.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ARTHURIAN DRAMA AT GLASTONBURY. 

[To tue Epitor ov tus “Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,— Many people have wondered why London sbould he the 
sole place in England where it is possible to produce opera. 
That it is so, up to the present, no one willdeny. In Germany 
there are at least four good musical centres from which a com- 
poser can choose: if he does not like Dresden, or is unable to 
produce his work there, he can take it to Munich, Stuttgart, 
or Berlin. But in England, if it is not produced in London, 
it is not produced anywhere. This is a very sad thing, and 
may possibly account for the dearth of English composers up 
to the last decade. Since that time, however, English music 
has taken a fresh lease of life, with the discovery of various 
talented musicians; and a definite English school of music 
has been formed. What development, then, is more natural 
than that another musical centre should be established where 
opera may be produced, a centre which will cater principally 
for English composers, and which will encourage the rapidly 
growing and national school of music of which I have 
spoken 

Now it is proposed to establish such a centre at Glaston- 
bury, a town which, a thousand years ago, was a home of art 
and Christianity. If the project can be accomplished, and 
this still depends very largely on public interest, the first 
work to be given will be The Birth of Arthur, by Reginald 
Buckley and Rutland Boughton. It is the prologue toa 
music-drama trilogy dealing with the Arthurian legends. Mr. 
Boughton and Mr. Buckley are among the very first to realize 
the definite national nature of the music that has been created 
in England in the last few years, and they are carrying their 
ideas to a logical conclusion. Their drama deals with one of 
the greatest of English traditions, and is to be produced in the 
country where that tradition was nurtured; it is the theme 
which Milton nearly chose, instead of the Fall, as the subject 
of his great epic. 

The legends that, in fifteen hundred years, have grown up 
around King Arthur and his knights form the basis of this 
work. It is the visualization, through the medium of music- 
drama, of the England of a departed age, which has come to us 
through a few old books, a few mediaeval manuscripts, executed 
when the mists of antiquity were less dense than they are 
to-day, when the vestiges of that England were more readily 
discernible. The authors feel, and I think rightly, that 
cosmopolitan London is not the best atmosphere for the pro- 
duction of a drama that is so peculiarly English. What place 
more suitable than that of Arthur’s burial ? 

If they should be able to collect the necessary funds to 
build the theatre that they need for the production of the 
Arthurian trilogy, there is no doubt that there will be at last 
a home for English music, and an opportunity for English 
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composers to have their works produced under the best condi- 


ae Birth of Arthur is the prologue to the trilogy Merlin, 
The Holy Spear, The Death of Arthur ; it is an introduction to 
the drama of Arthur’s life, and at the same time it is a& com- 
plete work in itself. But it may be well to examine the 
literary part of the work before discussing the musical. 

The Birth of Arthur, which it is proposed to give at 
Glastonbury in the summer or autumn of this year, tells of 
the passion of Uther for Igraine, the conquest of Igraine 
by Uther after the death in battle of Gorlois, ber husband, 
and the prophecy of Merlin that of their marriage, of the 
union of Uther’s courage and Igraine’s equal mind, shall 
be born the King who will bring light and joy back to 
Britain. 

Now this is a most excellent and fitting prologue. Artbur, 
who is after all one of the greatest heroes of whom England 
can boast, is the child of a fine passionate love; he is born 
of parents who supply between them two of the chief charac- 
teristics of a hero, sanity and energy. Merlin naturally forms 
the background of the prologue. It is he, the great bard and 
seer, Who brings together Uther and Igraine that Arthur, the 
Superman, may be born, and it is he too who, in a marvellous 
passage, denounces the materialism of the world and predicts 
that the only chance of salvation from sloth and grossness 
will be through Arthur, the child of his wise selection. 

In the next drama Merlin is the central figure. He sets 
Arthur on the throne of Britain, marries him to Guenever, 
who brings as her dowry the Round Table, and gives him 
much excellent advice, which is of the stuff of true wisdom, 
for it is as applicable to the profession of kingship to-day as 
it was then. In the last act, his duty done, he enters the 
temple of forgetfulness that he has fashioned in the forest, 
among the birds and trees whose friend he is—for, like all 
seers, both Eastern and Western, he is in close touch with the 
workings of Nature—and Arthur is left with his great burden, 
that of purifying by his own heroic qualities the Britain which 
Merlin had denounced as sensual and corrupt. 

In The Holy Spear Arthur has reached mature years, and 
has thoroughly established his kingdom and the Order of the 
Round Table. The powers of evil, however, have not left his 
heroic qualities unassailed. He has sinned, and Mordred, 
the child of his sin, hating the man who caused him to be 
tainted with bastardy, enters into league with Morgan le Fay, 
the sorceress, for Arthur’s undoing. They oppose Galahad's 
determination to seek the Holy Grail, and on the return of 
the knights in the first act of The Death of Arthur, after a 
fruitless quest, they conspire to destroy Arthur’s confidence in 
Guenever. This, thanks to Launcelot’s tempestuous love, 
they succeed in doing, and Arthur is left surrounded by the 
ruins of his life-work, his kingdom divided against itself. In 
the last act Mordred, who is endowed with all the attributes 
of the modern agitator, rouses the people from their slothful 
acquiescence in tradition and defeats Arthur on the field of 
Camalan. The epilogue deals with the passing of Arthur to 
the violet isle of rest, after Sir Bedivere has cast Excalibur 
into the depths of the lake. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Buckley has written a very fine 
poem on an heroic theme. The verse is at a very high level 
throughout, and there are some scenes in the trilogy that 
cannot be praised too highly. The Holy Spear, perhaps the 
most interesting of the trilogy, represents the conflict of life: 
on the one hand, the powers of good, heroic qualities, which 
are of the very nature spiritual ; on the other, the materialism 
which comes from too much success. Of the knights, Galahad 
alone found the Holy Grail, he alone approached the ideal of 
sinlessness. The other knights who had followed Arthur 
through years of successful warfare had grown fat and sensual, 
Arthur himself had lost the fineness of temperament, the 
spirituality of thought, which had animated him in his youth, 
Mordred succeeded, in the reaction which follows unsuccess- 
ful endeavour, in overthrowing tradition and accepted opinion 
and in defeating and wounding, even unto death, Arthur, the 
chosen of Merlin. 

How far Mr. Boughton has proceeded with the music of the 
whole trilogy Ido not know. So far the music for The Birth 
of Arthur, which is now complete, has alone been produced. 
It is not too high praise to say that it is quite as good as the 
libretto. Mr. Boughton is too well known to artistic people 


to need a biographical notice, so I will sum up his career by 





saying that he is one of the best of the young English com- 
posers. When I say “English” I do not only mean that he 
was born of English parents. I mean that his music is of the 
type or colour which, in the last few years, bas grown up in 
England. Having caught the elusive spirit of an age which 
can but exist in our imagination, he has given a greater form, 
an increased dramatic certainty, to the magnificent drama of 
Arthur's Birth. The most interesting quality of his music is 
its originality. Though Wagner was the originator of the 
music-drama, as opposed to the closely defined and limited 
Italian opera, Mr. Boughton has little of Wagner. He has 
eschewed motives—a great temptation. His work is vital and 
original, and entirely free from influence. 

The desire of the Glastonbury Arthurian Festival Com- 
mittee is to build a temporary theatre for the production of 
The Birth of Arthur next summer. Later on the theatre can 
be rebuilt and an annual summer festival instituted: the 
Artburian Trilogy, other works by English composers, perhaps 
the Ring and Parsifal, Is it such an odd thing that England 
should have an artistic centre P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wells, Somerset. Ivan HopcxInson. 

[The Arthurian legend has always appealed to the 
poetic spirit of the English. Not only did Milton, as Mr. 
Hodgkinson notes, nearly choose it for his epic, but even 
when his mind was most suffused with “the authentic airs of 
Paradise ” he showed us that he still leaned towards towered 
Camelot. In Paradise Regained are enshrined the exquisite 
lines that tell of 

“ Knights of Logres or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.” 
Again, it was no accident that made the first English 
printer include among the books he sent to the press The 
Morte Darthur. Whenever the spirit of art and literature bas 
been vital among us it has turned to the Round Table. It is 
most fitting, then, that the tragedy of Arthur should inspire 
a national opera. Most fitting, too, is it that Glastonbury 
should be the place chosen for the Festival. Glastonbury is 
close to Cadbury Castle (Camelot) where the Arthurian tradi- 
tion survives, and where the country people still tell how 
Arthur and his knights at each full moon ride round the 
castle and water their borses at the wishing well. We 
sincerely hope, then, that the venture here set forth may 
prove successful. Those who wish to support the scheme or 
to obtain information should apply to the Hon. Organizing 
Secretary, Arthur Robinson Smith, Glastonbury Arthurian 
Festival, 7 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





HOME RULE AND THE ROYAL VETO. 

[To rus Eprror or tus “ Spectator.” | 
Srz,—Irish Unionists assert that the so-called safeguards in 
the Home Rule Bill are worthless. This view has suddenly 
found the strongest confirmation in some of those leading 
journals which support the Irish policy of the Government. 
The chief of these “safeguards” is the provision that the 
Lord-Lieutenant will give or withhold the Royal Assent to 
Bills, but (a) he bas to comply with instructions given by the 
Imperial Government in respect of any Bill, and (6) he has to 
postpone giving assent if the Imperial Government so direct. 
The Imperial! Parliament conferred Constitutions upon Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. Under each of these the 
Governor-General has powers precisely similar to those pro- 
posed to be given to the Lord-Lieutenant under this Bill, 
and under the Australian and South African Constitutions 
similar powers are reserved to the Imperial Government. 
Yet we find the following in a leading article in last Saturday's 
Daily Chronicle :— 

“Any suggestions of interference by the Imperial Government 

are idle. South Africa is mistress of her own destinies. For 
Lord Gladstone to withhold assent to the Indemnity Bill would 
be as unconstitutional as for King George to refuse his assent to 
a measure passed by the British Parliament. The veto exists in 
theory, but is not exercised in fact.” 
If the veto is not exercised, and if the Imperial Government 
will not interfere, wherein lies the value of such “ safeguards” P 
Irish Unionists base their opposition to Home Rule upon facta, 
not theories.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. Horner, MP. 
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CIVIL WAR IN ULSTER. 
(To tne Eprtor or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—I wonder how many of your readers realize the fact 
that in Ulster we are on the brink of a civil war which will 
have far-reaching consequences. Let me give you a few facts 
with regard to which the English public seems to be extra- 
ordinarily ignorant. The Protestant industrial and agricul- 
tural population of Ulster are determined not to submit to a 
Dublin Roman Catholic Parliament and Executive. Our 
preparations for maintaining our position as Protestant 
citizens of a United Kingdom have kept pace with the pro- 
gress through the House of Commons of the Bill under 
which we are threatened with their deprivation, and any 
attempt to coerce Ulster into submission will be resisted, 
regardless of consequences, with all the means at our disposal. 
Are our fellow-countrymen in England, Scotland, and Wales 
going to wait in apathetic indifference until Mr. Asquith’s 
Coalition Government, by order of Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Devlin, begin to shoot down our husbands and sons, 
Protestant subjects of the King, whose only crime is 
their loyalty, and who will be fighting under the Union 
Jack of England? That they will fight you may be certain. 
For the last two years the men in the district where I live 
have been regularly drilling and learning to shoot, under 
competent instructors, with miniature ard Service rifles ; they 
are well supplied with arms and ammunition, all of which is 
carefully concealed and guarded; and any attempt to con- 
fiscate them will precipitate the conflict. This district 
furnishes the 1st Battalion of the North Down Regiment, 
whose various companies I have constantly seen marching 
and drilling. The Signalling, Ambulance, and Motor Cycle 
Despatch Riding Corps are well organized and thoroughly 
efficient. This has been stated by military men who have had 
an opportunity of seeing them at work. Similar regiments 
are to be found all over Ulster, constituting a force of a 
hundred thousand men. In the ranks are to be found men of 
all classes, country gentlemen, merchants, professional men, 
artisans, and labourers, and of all Protestant creeds, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Methodists. The women, on their 
side, have not been idle; they are animated by the same spirit 
asthe men. They have been trained in first-aid and hospital 
nursing by experienced medical officers, and at the present 
moment are busy organizing ambulance classes in various 
centres, both town and country. All this shows the earnest- 
ness and the stern reality of the threatened resistance. Will 
the British public realize before it is too late the awful gravity 
of the present situation P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cultra Manor, Co. Down. BertHa J. KENNEDY. 





(To tHe Eprror or tue “Srerctator.”’] 

S1r,—With reference to your excellent suggestion that, in 
order to avoid civil war, Ulster should become to all intents 
and purposes a county of England, will you permit me to 
make the further suggestion that Wales should be handed 
over to Mr. Redmond in exchange and become a province of 
Ireland? This would get over his difficulty of finance which 
would occur if Ulster were excluded, and the least return the 
Welsh Nonconformists can give the Nationalists for their aid 
in regard to the “Robbery of the Church Bill” is that they 
should allow themselves to be taxed for the benefit of Home 
Rule. And inorder to ease the Nonconformist consciences 
of those gentlemen who object to museums being erected with 
the money robbed from the Church, it might be a good idea 
to spend the money in building “ Bethels” all over Ireland, 
on the principle of blockhouses (their architecture is identical), 
previous to a sweeping movement designed to crush out Roman 
Catholicism. I think the Rev. Dr. Clifford said some little 
time back that no efforts should be spared in this direction.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., IRISHMAN, 





[To raz Epviror or tus “Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Owing to the very short time before the Home Rule 
Bill finally comes before the House, and owing to the continued 
apathy of the people across the Channel, may I make an 
appeal through your widely read columns to those who, when 
they read of the work that is being donein one small corner 
of Ulster, may perhaps realize how intensely we feel the 
injustice that is being done to the loyal minority in passing 
this Bill for the so-called better government of Ireland? In 








this country town, eight miles from Belfast, we have the Ist 
Battalion of the South Antrim Regiment, which is twelve 
hundred strong; detachments of which have been drilling five 
nights in the week for the past eighteen months, and 
spent their Saturdays in practising field maneurres. Ont 
of these twelve hundred, nine hundred and seventy-five 
have been passed as efficient in musketry and drill, 
We have a fully equipped Ambulance Corps and fifty 
women qualified in first-aid, as well as stretcher-bearers, 
thoroughly drilled by officers of the Army Medical Corps, 
A post-house with a staff of eight to deal with despatches 
brought by motor-cyclists from other post-houses throughout 
Ulster, and distributed locally by a corps of Cadets, renders 
us entirely independent of the Post Office. There is a 
signalling corps attached to the battalion consisting of about 
forty men. The organization is entirely voluntary, no pay- 
ment being made to any branch. Surely we have not 
perfected these arrangements if we do not intend to see the 
crisis through. I appeal to the loyalists of England and 
Scotland to help us to defeat the Bill and save us from the 
horrors which will undoubtedly follow the setting up of an 
Irish Parliament in Dublin.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Seymour Street, Lisburn. ALYS JENKINS. 





THE ULSTER CONVERSATIONS. 
[To tue Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—It has occurred to me to wonder whether Mr. Birrell in 
the course of his literary studies—to which we all sincerely 
hope he will in the near future be able to return—hbas ever 
come across the following—quoted as an “old epigram” by 
Miss Edgeworth in her last novel Helen, published, if I 
remember rightly, in 1834:— 
“ Whereas the religion and fate of three nations 
Depend on th’ importance of our conversations, 
Whereas some objections are thrown in our way, 
And words have been construed to mean what they say— 
Be it known from henceforth to each friend and each brother, 
Whene’er we say one thing, we mean quite another.” 
It would be interesting to know its source; or was Miss 
Edgeworth herself a better prophet than she knew ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., K, 





WHAT IS SLAVERY? 
[To tae Epiror or tue “Spectator.” 

Srr,—In your issue of the 17th inst. Lord Cromer takes 
exception to the following passage from a pamphlet on 
indentured labour which I published some time ago :— 

“Compulsory labour consists in the obligation of performing 
certain tasks, such as repairing and building roads, transporting 
goods in the Custom-house, or agricultural work in private 
properties.” 
Lord Cromer infers from this sentence that the principle of 
compulsory labour for private profit subsists in the Portu- 
guese Colonies. The passage quoted is contained in a 
paragraph (p. 23) on penalties, foreseen in the indentured 
labour laws at S. Thomé. I ought to have said that 
compulsory labour as a penalty and as a substitute 
for hard labour, which was abolished in 1867, consists 
in the performance of certain tasks. But in the previous 
sentence I had said that “the penaliy of compulsory 
labour must not be taken for hard labour,” &c., and thought 
it needless to repeat the idea. There are two kinds 
of compulsory labour in the Portuguese African Colonies ; one 
consists of two weeks’ employment in the State service and 
corresponds to a tax; the other consists in a punishment. The 
latter is a penalty inflicted upon natives who are convicted of 
vagrancy .or idleness. The allotment of convicts and their 
employment in private properties is, in my opinion, inadmiss- 
ible and ought to be abolished. Practice shows that estate 
owners as well as public officials consider the employment of 
vagrants and idlers as dangerous and avoid them. These 
convicts receive the ordinary salaries fixed by the law. If 
allotted to private individuals they are engaged under 
the supervision of the protector. The terms of “com- 
pulsory labour” never exceed ninety days. “Compulsory 
labour ” for “ private profit’ does not exist. The Governor- 
General of Angola, addressing a meeting at Mossamedes, 
explained to the natives that they ought to understand that 
they were bound to work during a certain number of weeks, 
not to be considered vagrants or idlers, but they were free to 
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choose their employers. In addition to this he explained to 
them what was meant by compulsory labour as a tax for the 
benefit of the community. The same evening thousands of 
Jabourers went on strike in the district of Mossamedes. The 
Minister for the Colonies, by an ordinance of June 16th, 
1913, praised the Governor for his energy and backed his 
yiews. Other measures have been adopted to the effect of 
carrying out a policy which does not diverge from the British 
point of view.—Hoping to have rectified an error, which I 
regret to have occasioned, I beg to thank you for the insertion 
of this letter in your columns, and have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient Servant, (Sd.) José p’ALMADA. 

Colonial Office, Lisbon: January 26th, 1914. 

[Lord Cromer in his article expressly stated that “it would 
not be fair to attach undue weight to an obiter dictum let fall 
in the ‘course of M. d’Almada’s pleading, all the more so 
because his pamphlet has evidently suffered a good deal in 
translation.” We are glad, therefore, to publish M. d’Almada’s 
explanation.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”"] 
Sr1r,—It is of interest to know that it is not in this country alone 
that the fight against the slave labour system in Portuguese 
West Africa is being carried on, but that on the Continent 
too the subject is being vigorously discussed. I have received 
from M. René Claparéde, the well-known Swiss publicist, a 
pamphlet by him entitled LZ’ Esclavage Porlugais et le 
Journal de Genéve, dealing with a recent discussion in the 
newspaper named, in which the editor maintained that the 
accusations brought against the Portuguese Republic of 
encouraging a slave system in West Africa were unfounded, 
und that the arguments of the British Anti-Slavery Society 
had been completely answered by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, which had done everything possible for the welfare of 
the natives. M. Claparéde, who took part in the corre- 
spondence, shows in how one-sided a way the case was 
presented in the newspaper, and points out how fully the 
slavery charges were borne out by the speakers in the House 
of Lords’ debate last summer. M. Claparéde’s brochure, 
which is published in Paris, is a terse and effective state- 
ment of the case against Portuguese slavery. We shall be 
glad to supply copies from this office, gratis, to any persons 
interested.—I am, Sir, &e., TRAVERS Buxton, 
Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[In case some of our readers should not be familiar with 
M. Claparéde’s name, we may mention that he has for 
many years carried on with great ability and perseverance a 
Swiss campaign in favour of freedom for the African natives— 
first in the Congo, and now in Portuguese West Africa.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE “CORVEE” IN EGYPT. 
(To tae Eptror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Lord Cromer's interesting article in the Spectator of 
January 17th may recall to some of your readers the battle 
they were fighting against the corvée in Egypt nearly thirty 
years ago. Lord Dufferin was then employed on a special 
mission in Egypt, and he had sent in a famous despatch show- 
ing what measures should be taken to place that country on 
the path of civilization. Among the foremost of these measures 
was the entire remodelling of the irrigation system on which 
the very life of the country depended. For this remodelling 
he obtained the services of five irrigation officers from India, 
men of ability and experience, and they were followed up by 
four more a year after These engineers found out at once 
that the public works of the country were only carried on by 
a very heavy corvée. The principal work was the annual 
clearance of the silt deposited in the beds of the irrigation 
canals during the Nile flood. This was a gigantic work. In 
1884, in Lower Egypt alone, it involved the work of sixty 
thousand men for one hundred and eighty days. These men 
received no pay and no food. They provided their own tools. 
They were forced to work as far as possible from their own 
villages, so that they should not run away back to their homes. 
It went against the grain of the English engineers to be a 








party to such a scheme as this. But what was to be done? 
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The system had gone on since the time of the Pharaohs. It 
was absolutely necessary that the silt should be removed 
There were no funds to pay for the work. The landowners 
were quite contented to allow things to go on as they bad 
done. It was no good to appeal to their good feelings ; 
but when they were told that the engineers would not be 
responsible for the state of the canals unless the work was 
placed in the hands of competent contractors, then they 
listened. At that time the head of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was Nubar Pasha, a very able administrator. From 
the first he had been on the side of civilization, and managed 
to secure £250,000 a year to redeem the corvée. Equally 
fortunate were the engineers in having Lord Cromer as 
their Consul-General, a strong, patient man who loved 
righteousness. But the opposition were active. The late 
Khedive, a very kind-hearted man, told one of the engineers 
that the fellah would not work for wages. The Kurbash must 
be used. The engineer replied: “ Will you allow us to try?” 
After much talk bis Highness agreed to allow the experiment 
to be tried in two of the eight provinces of Egypt. In these 
provinces the labourers were allowed to redeem themselves on 
a payment of sixty piastres, or twelve shillings. They jumped 
at this proposal; a large sum poured into the Treasury; con- 
tractors were soon found; dredgers were procured; and it was 
agreed to extend the system to all the provinces of Egypt. In 
his despatch of March 29tb, 1891, Lord Cromer was able to 
report: “In 1890, for the first time perhaps in all history, 
there was no corvée in Egypt.”—I am, Sir, &c., READER. 





A JAPANESE EXAMPLE. 

(To tax Eprrorg ov tas “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—Three years ago, when discussions as to the reform of 
the House of Lords were at their height, 1 had occasion to 
write to you, and point out that the Constitution-makers 
of Japan were careful, when the Constitution was promulgated 
in 1890, to base it on that of England, and establish a 
powerful House of Peers. Since then the Parliament Act 
has been passed, and the British House of Lords has been 
shorn of its powers and rights. The new-born country of the 
East, modelling her own institutions on those of England, was 
persuaded that a strong and independent Second Chamber 
was necessary to her Constitutional existence and development, 
We, on the contrary, after many centuries of experience, are 
apparently not less persuaded that the existence of a strong 
and independent Second Chamber is a menace to our further 
development, and we have abolished what Japan, only two 
decades ago, took much pains to establish. 

This year a not less instructive phenomenon has taken place 
here. The Government, burdened with debt, and no longer 
able to resist the demands of a populace burdened with tara- 
tion, has at length seriously undertaken the problem of 
economy. The most startling fact in the process of its 
solution has been the sudden dismissal of a huge horde of 
officials, amounting, it is said, to no less than twenty thousand. 
I have yet to learn, however, that the dismissal of these twenty 
thousand has caused inconvenience to their sorrowing country, 
or has resulted in a serious delay in the carrying on of the 
public business. They were indeed a mere drop in the bucket 
of officialdom. Japan is, I suppose, the most official-ridden 
country in the world, not even excepting Germany. It is the 
highest ambition of every schoolboy to enter Government 
service. Ata wayside station—the railways are State-owned, 
of course—which should require a staff of not more than four 
men to carry on its entire business, I once observed not less 
than twelve porters engaged in placing one motor bicycle in 
the train. 

But from these dismissals various beneficial results will 
accrue to the country; nor is it unlikely that the twenty 
thousand, like Samson, will be found to have done more good 
by their official death than by their official life. A healthy 
speeding-up of public business is taking place. A new 
impulse bas been given to the industrial life of the nation by 
the forcible transformation of twenty thousand consumers 
into twenty thousand producers. An unpleasant shock bas 
been given to all those who have been looking on official life 
as the summum bonum of human existence. It has been 
borne in on them that there may come a time when an 
ungrateful country will no longer need their services, and an 
unexpected dismissal take the place of a retiring pension. 

And here, I think, lies a lesson for England. The British 
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Government scems determined to import into the West what 
the East in its struggle towards liberty and light is beginning 
to find a hindrance to its advance. We appear, indeed, to be 
possessed by a spirit of contrariety. When every other 
civilized nation thinks that a Second Chamber is necessary 
to its polity, we proceed to break up the House of Lords. 
The time when the general tendency elsewhere is to concen- 
trate and unify is, we think, the time to cast Ireland adrift. 
And just as the most official-ridden people of the world has 
come to the conclusion that the easiest way to save money is 
to do without the luxury of twenty thousand petty officials, 
and is beginning to loose herself from the incubus which 
has too long hindered her advance, we, on the contrary, 
are taking a retrograde step and are striving to forge on 
our own limbs those fetters our freedom from which, till now, 
has been the envy of the world. As if the army of officials 
created by the Insurance Act were not enough, it is now 
proposed that a new Land Board be established, and, to 
administer it, a new horde of officials. Is it that we are so 
possessed by a spirit of self-sufficiency and superiority to all 
others that we can now afford to disregard the laws which 
regulate the affairs of ordinary mortals? Are we so far 
advanced in the path of political enlightenment that retro- 
gression appears to us advance ? Has the abracadabra of the 
party spirit so entered our vitals that we are through the 
looking-glass at last, and, like Alice, flatter ourselves we are 
running forward with all our might when, in reality, we are 
only standing in the same spot? I am reminded of a well- 
known clergyman who every Sunday evening was accustomed 
to walk backwards leading the singing of a procession on its 
way to an open-air service. One evening, seeing a loafer 
standing under a lamppost with a pipe in his mouth, he 
stopped and said: “ My friend, don’t you think that if God 
Almighty had intended you to smoke He would have put a 
chimney in your head?” Quickly came the answer back : 
“Don’t you think that if God Almighty had intended 
you to walk backwards He would have turned your feet 
the other way?” Mr. Lloyd George and the Cabinet, 
not content that we should continue to advance in the old- 
fashioned way of following our noses, are trying to persuade 
us to advance backwards: and to make the way easier, they 
are endeavouring to do what God will not do for us, turn our 
feet round backwards too, by persuading us that what we have 
regarded as an unmixed evil in the past is somehow going to 
prove an unmixed blessing in the future. 

I venture to point out the example of Japan to all prospec- 
tive office-seekers in England. The Golden Age is not yet at 
hand. The seven years of plenty are sure to be followed by 
the seven years of leanness. Parasites may be a necessary 
evil, but when the hard time comes, as come it will, the 
country is sure to think that they are the first luxury it can 
afford to do without. Nor will the summary dismissal of 
twenty thousand officials be less unpleasant for those con- 
cerned at home than it has been in Japan.—I an, Sir, &c., 

O. H. Kwnicur. 

Matsuye, Japan: December 30th, 1913. 





THE TRAFFIC IN OLD HORSES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—May I repeat the conviction—which is strengthened by 
each visit I pay to the docks and every following of the horses 
into the interior—that the only satisfactory reform would be the 
prohibition of the exportation alike of old and infirm horses ? 
They are worn-out horses, old and weak. On foot or by rail 
they are taken to a British port. During twenty-four, forty- 
eight, or a greater number of hours they are on the North 
Sea. Arrived at Antwerp, they stand for about two hours— 
often freshly clipped—outside the sheds, walk four and a half 
miles to the quarantine stables, and go from there to their 
place of slaughter, some in the town, some to more than a 
hundred different places in the interior; some on foot for at 
least twenty-eight miles, some by rail on slow trains, where 
some have spent from Monday evening to Wednesday noon 
without food or water, and where they fall and trample one 
another. Arrived at the slaughterhouse, some are killed at 
once, some wait for more than a week. In the slaughter- 
houses no one is forced to feed them; they are wholly at the 
mercy of butchers, slaughterhouse directors, or attendants. 
In the larger slaughterhouses they are killed with the hammer 
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At Ghent and at Antwerp we have seen them 


or the poleaxe. 
suffer terribly during slaughter. In the small towns, where 
slaughterers are less expert, it is probable that horses are 
slaughtered in the old-fashioned Belgian way, simply with the 
knife. At Ghent the quarantine stables are close to the docks 

and no food or water is given there to horses that are to be 
slaughtered. From Ghent, too, they go into the interior. 

This is the ordinary routine. There are exceptions. “If the 
weather has been very bad all the boxes in which they are 
carried over are broken, and the animals are lying in one 
heap. . . . The seriously injured animals are shot where they 
are.”—(Letter from Den Heer Van Stolk, Secretary of the 
8.P.C.A., Rotterdam, 1913.) That is one exception, and bad 
weather is not unusual on tke North Sea in winter, Every 
week a certain number of horses, injured, exhausted, or 
lame, are conveyed to the slaughterhouse in floats. Gener. 
ally some are unable to stand. I asked the artist who painted 
the pictures shown at Olympia (a Belgian who is continnally 
watching the traffic) how horses are slaughtered if they cannot 
stand on arrival at the slaughterhouse. He answered that 
they are dragged to the edge of the float, with their heads 

over a receptacle for blood, and their throats are cut. I shall 
take the first opportunity of seeing this, but the artist's 
testimony is reliable. On January 19th, at 6 p.m, an old 
horse fell outside the fortifications on the road towards 
Brussels. Two of my English friends were passing, and they 
went to the police to send a float. At 6.30, when another 
Englishman—from the same house—passed, the horse was 
lying on its side quite helpless, and the men were trying to 
drag it up into the float. (In Belgium, however mucli a horse 
is injured, it is dragged into a float alive for conveyance to the 
slaughterhouse.) How many of the old horses fall during 
those long night marches in places where there are no English 
and no police? Pit ponies, which are often blind, are chosen 
for vivisection at the veterinary colleges. One college at 
Brussels buys about fifty old English horses in a year. 

On Monday, January 26th, I watched about four hundred 
of our old horses arrive at the quarantine stables. (The 
Leith boat was still being unloaded at the docks.) One horse 
was about as lame as he could be to walk at all. Another 
seemed to have had his eye put out. There was a red wound 
where the eye should have been, and a great swelling over it. 
M. Ruhl was not with me as he generally is, and 1 saw how 
differently the horses are treated when no one of importance 
is looking on. Six horses were in the floats: three standing 
in one; one standing and two fallen in the other. Men were 
clamping the brass medals in their ears that mark them for 
slaughter. Though the hole made is quite as big as a cedar 
pencil, when it is done carefully some horses scarcely flinch. 
But to get at the horses in the floats takes a little trouble and 
patience: they cannot move quickly or easily. I saw one 
chucked towards the side so roughly that it fell. Isaw a man 
get hold of one by the ear with the instrument that makes the 
hole; and seeing that was no good, one man wound a cord 
tightly round the lower jaw and pulled the head down 
roughly while the ear was bored. The horse was quite gentle 
and quiet. One horse had lately fallen in a float, with another 
lying down helplessly, and a third standing. Evidently there 
was no room for floundering iron shoes without hurting 
the other two horses. Yet he was chucked at the head, and 
floundered about in the float till he was got on his feet. 
There is no reason why this traffic should continue. An 
average of one thousand horses a year, slaughtered at 
the English ducks, are exported to Rotterdam; and the 
meat is found as good as that of horses exported alive. 
At Ghent, on January 12th, I saw two carcases at the 
docks, and later in the day I saw them at the slanghter- 
house, loaded on a butcher's cart. I asked if that was good 
meat, and he said it was quite good. The only real difficulty 
in Belgium is the higher tax on dead meat than on the live 
beast. This difficulty is by no means insurmountable. If the 
English Government stop this shameful traffic and our old 
horses are humanely slaughtered at home, it is probable that 
the friendly nations concerned will help to solve what diffi- 
culties remain in the common cause of humanity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. M. F. Cone. 

P.S.—I have just received a letter from M. Rubl, President 
of the Brussels (Anderlecht) S.P.C.A. He is sending his 
slaughterhouse inspector to all the towns where our horses 
are slaughtered. Last week he went to Willebroeck, where 
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A eae 
1,198 of our old horses were slaughtered last year, to Bornhem, 


and to another town, whose name I cannot decipher. M. Ruhl 





writes :— 

“ All private slaughterhouses without any control! Your poor 

horses ave killed there very cruelly; so that neither you nor I 
could bear to be present at such a spectacle.” [M. Ruhl spends 
four days a week at the Brussels slaughterhouse.} “They tie 
the horses and force a knife slowly into the breast. The poor 
beast falls, gets up again, knocks his head desperately against the 
wall and against the floor, smothering all the slaughter-shed with 
blood ; gets up again, to fall again. This lasts during five minutes. 
The people who stand round find this funny and laugh.” 
These are the first three slaughterhouses the inspector has 
yisited. There are over a hundred to be inspected. It is 
likely that precise statistics will prove that a large proportion 
of the old horses we export are slaughtered in this way. And 
it must not be forgotten that they are generally not given 
food or water while they await death, even though death be 
delayed for days. 

[We must bring this correspondence to a close with the 
publication of Miss Cole’s fourth letter. We are very glad to 
have been able to help her to draw attention to a cruel and 
unnecessary trade. It is clear that the horses should be killed 
in this country, and thus saved the miseries of the voyage and, 
still worse, of the landing and subsequent journey to the 
slaughterhouses. It is greatly to be hoped that Parliament 
will take immediate action and maintain our national boast 
that we will never tolerate unnecessary cruelty to animals.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 








—— 





[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srectator.’’] 

) Srr,—I am surprised that Miss Greg (Spectator, January 31st) 
should declare that my six suggestions for preventing any 
sort of abuse (which suggestions you have endorsed as 
“common-sense and humane”) would not be “of the 
slightest practical use,” “with the exception, perhaps, of 
No. 3.” This is not the view of those with a full knowledge of 
the traffic, who, having investigated the matter, are in a position 
to pose as competent judges. It ought not to be difficult 
where there is an adequate force of officers, veterinary and 
Jay, to ensure that no horse shall leave this country which is 
not fit to travel, or is not fed properly and looked after on 
board ship. If this is not possible, then the traffic must be 
abolished. The whole problem is much more complicated 
and difficult than I think Miss Greg is aware. The world’s 
demand for meat of some kind or other has grown so enor- 
mously within the past quarter of a century that the utilization 
of horses for food will probably grow and not diminish. 

, It is to some extent an economic question, and with the growth 
in the price of food and other commodities the horse, I 
am assured, is not likely to be left out of account by any 
Government as a source of food supply for the public. How- 
ever much we English people may object to this, however 
abhorrent it may appear to us, that is, I believe, the simple 
fact. My own intense desire for the complete suppression of 
this dreadful traffic does not preclude me from taking all 
things into consideration in recognizing the enormous difli- 
culties which confront abolition. Is nothing to be done in 
the interim to prevent such suffering as we may? I shall be 
most happy to send free by post to any of your readers the 
results of my own personal investigation of this traffic, and 
the conclusions to which I was forced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THe Epitor or “THe ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN.” 
22a Regent Street, S.W. 





[To tae Epiror or tHe “£pectator.’’} 

Sir,—May I through your paper convey to your readers the 
fact that you have most courteously given me permission to 
reprint extracts from Miss Cole's letters, and that the pro- 
prietors of Punch have also very kindly allowed me to reprint 
“The Moan of the Old Horses” from their issue of January 
28th? I shall be pleased to send copies for distribution 
on receipt of a card to any who may be interested.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. M. Lamonr. 


Bridgefoot, Iver, Bucks. 





THE LATE SIR ROBERT HUNTER. 


[To THe Epiton or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—Many friends and fellow-workers of the late Sir Robert 
Hunter, K.C.B., have felt that there should be some suitable 
memorial to commemorate his life of service to the nation, and 





a Committee has therefore been formed to carry out the pro- 
posal. The Committee has determined to appeal for funds 
to obtain a permanent record of his public career, not only as 
the legal adviser to the Post Office for thirty years, but as a 
founder and Chairman of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, and an untiring worker 
for the Commons Preservation Society and other kindred 
organizations for the protection of open spaces and rights of 
way. In one sense Sir Robert Hunter needs no memorial. 
From the days of his successful defence of the rights of the 
public in Epping Forest and the reopening of that forest to 
the people of England up to the last week of his life, moss 
of the commons and open spaces that in the past forty years 
have been preserved in Great Britain are eloquent memorials 
of his public spirit and legal sagacity. Most truly may it be 
said of him, &i monumentum quaeris, circumspice. But we 
think that it would be a suitable final record of his life’s work, 
as it is known to be consonant with the wishes of the family, 
that some special cpen space should be dedicated to his 
memory. Those who wish to give expression to their desire 
thus to create a permanent memorial of his services are 
invited to send contributions to the fund. Cheques and 
postal orders should be made payable to the “Sir Robers 
Hunter Memorial Fund,” crossed “ National Provincial Bank 
of England,” and forwarded to the Secretary, S. H. Hamer, 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Farrer, Chairman. EvERsSLEY. 

W. H. Cowan, Vice-Chairman. Herserr Samvuen. 

James Bryce. H. D. Rawns.ey, Treasurer. 

CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 

DrErsy. 

The Sir Robert Hunter Memorial Committee, 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





THE BORDER MEMORIAL TO ANDREW LANG 
[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—You published a letter on October 31st of last year 
announcing that a Committee had been formed to provide a 
Border memorial to Andrew Lang. It has now been resolved 
to proceed with the preparation of a tablet and medallion for 
the Free Library of Selkirk, his native town. As the further 
proposals in connexion with the study of Border history and 
literature depend upon the sum raised, and as the Committee 
desire, as soon as it is reasonably possible, to close the fund 
they hope that all friends of Andrew Lang who may still 
wish to subscribe will now send their subscriptions to the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. Strathearn Steedman, Solicitor, 
Selkirk.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. F. RoBerts, 
Fairnilee, Galashiels. Chairman of Committee. 





THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 
{To mur Epiton oF Tue “Srectator.” | 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to the fact that, in te 
interesting review of my book, Macdonald of the Isles, which 
appeared in your issue for January 24th, your critic con- 
demned as an exploded myth my statement that the 
Macdonalds withdrew from the battle of Culloden and in so 
doing influenced the tide of victory. May I point out that the 
question is a disputed one, and likely to remain so, for the 
reason that the combatants on éither side in that battle varied 
considerably in their subsequent accounts of what had taken place 
on the occasion? But against the contention of Andrew Lang 
must undoubtedly be weighed the obvious consideration that, if 
the fortunes of the fight were thus influenced by the disaffection 
of a powerful clan, the Duke of Cumberland and his followers 
would not lay stress on a fact which would tend to minimize 
the kudos of their victory. Unfortunately any attempt to deal 
adequately with the mass of evidence in support of the opinion 
which I hold would, I fear, occupy too much of your valuable 
space; but with regard to the suggestion that Walter Scott 
—who was pre-eminently a writer of fiction, not fact—was 
mainly responsible for the statement referred to, I trust you 
will allow me to quote from one or two authorities to dis- 
prove this. ; 

In the well-known History of the Highlands, by J. Biowa2e, 
Vol. IIL, p. 241, we find the following account :— 

“The Highland army was drawn up in three lines . . . Mac- 


donalds of Clanranald, Keppoch, and Glengarry. The throe 
Macdonald Regiments formed the left... . . There had been, a day 





or two before, a violent contention among the chiefs about 
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precedence of rank. The Macdonalds claimed the right as their due. 
. . . Charles refused to decide a question with the merits of which 
the was imperfectly acquainted ; but as it was necessary to adjust 
the difference immediately, he prevailed upon the commanders of 
the Macdonald Regiments to waive their pretensions in the present 
instance (Kirkconnel MS.). The Macdonalds in general were far 
from being satisfied with the complaisance of the commanders, 
and as they had occupied the post of honour at Gladsmuir and 
Falkirk, they considered their deprivation of it on the present 
occasion as ominous. (Lockhart Papers, Vol. III., p. 510.) The 
Duke of Perth, while he stood at the head of the Glengarry 
‘Regiment, hearing the murmurs of the Macdonalds, said that 
if they behaved with their usual valour, they would make a 
right of the left... but these proud clansmen lent a deaf ear 
to him. . . . The Clan Regiments on the left of the line, apprehen- 
sive that they should be flanked by Pulteney’s regiment and the 
horse . . . did not advance sword in hand after receiving the fire 
of the regiments opposite to them, they answered it by a general 
discharge and drew their swords for the attack: but observing 
that the right centre had given way, they turned their backs and 
fled without striking a blow. Stung to the quick by the misconduct 
of the Macdonalds, Keppoch, seeing himself abandoned by his 
clan, advanced with his drawn sword in one hand, and his pistol 
in the other; but he had not proceeded far when he was brought 
down to the ground by a musket shot. He was followed by 
Donald Roy Macdonald ”— 

who, it may be added, was conspicuous as one of the only two 
Macdonalds of Sleat who openly espoused the cause of Prince 
Charles Edward in defiance of the mandate of their chief. 

In a History of Scotland, by John Hill Burton, in nine 
volumes (new edition, 1898), we find in Vol. VIIL., p. 490, a 
description of the placing of the troops at Culloden, which he 
concludes thus :— 

“... and finally, the Macdonalds on the extreme left. This 
distribution is said to have given mortal offence to this clan, who 
claimed to be posted on the right, and there was a rapid dispute 
about the arrangement, but events followed too quickly to let it 
be distinctly known whether their Highland pride was so deeply 
mortified that they would risk it for the general cause . . . the 
right was nearly destroyed ere the left had got in motion; and 
hence, perhaps, came the accusation against the Macdonalds, of 
having stood inactive in their wrath about the question of 
precedence.” 

In the History of Scotland, in three volumes, by P. Hume 
Brown (“Cambridge Historical Series ”), 1899-1902, Vol. III, 
p. 323, we find the following :— 

“It was a further misfortune for Charles that, in the disposi- 
tion of his ranks, deadly offence was given to the powerful clan of 
the Macdonalds, who were stationed on the left wing instead of 
the right, which they claimed as their rightful privilege. 
Regarding this arrangement not only as an insult, but as an 
evil omen for the result of the day, the Macdonalds forgot their 
loyalty in their pride, and were to be largely responsible for the 
ensuing disaster.” 

Further examples might be multiplied indefinitely; but 
enough has been said to show that, although such accounts 
may vary in detail, they all concur in the statement that 
those Macdonalds who had declared for Prince Charlie refused 
to fight at Culloden, and were considered to be largely 
vesponsible for the loss of the Stuart cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. M. W. Srireurna. 

30 Launceston Place, Palace Gate, W. 





MR. BLAKENEY’S “ILIAD.” 
(To rmx Epitorn ov tus “Srectaron.”’) 
S1r,— While cordially thanking you forthe very brief but kindly 
welcome you have been good enough to give to my annotated 
version of Homer’s Iliad, may I point out that it is scarcely 
to be regarded as a“ school book”? Indeed (as I have explained 
in the preface to Vol. I.), the object of the translation is not 
to provide a “crib” for schoolboys so much as a rendering 
that may prove useful to those who know no Greek at all, or 
who, having learned Greek in earlier days, have grown rusty 
in their knowledge. And it was with an eye to such readers 
that the introductions, commentary, and appendices were 
written.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. BLAKENEY. 
The King’s School, Ely. 


_ 


CUSTOMS OF THE WORLD. 
[To rue Eprros or tue ‘ Srecrator.”’| 
S1rr,—As my friend Miss Moutray Read, author of the article 
on the British Isles in Mr. Hutchinson's Customs of the 
World, is away from home and may not see the last number 
of the Spectator, I may perhaps be allowed to point out to 
your puzzled reviewer that the statement that English parents 
do not attend their children’s weddings in church (or wherever 








the ceremony may take place) refers, like the rest of the 
article, to the habits of the working classes. Some authorities 
for the statement are Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol.I., p. 722. 
the Folklore Journal, Vol. I1., p. 246; my own Shropshire Folk. 
lore, p. 291; and Folk-Lore for 1897 (Vol. VIIL., p- 91), where a 
recent case of the occurrence of the taboo, for such it almost 
amounts to, is related.—I am, Sir, &c., C. S. Burne. 
5 Iverna Gardens, Kensington, W. 





THE CASUAL READER. 
[To tHe Epitor oF tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—* You're a amiably disposed young man, Sir, I don’t 
think,” was said by Sam Weller to Mr. Winkle, not at Bath 
but at Bristol—I am, Sir, &., | A. Francis Srevarr. 
79 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 





“TO GROUSE.” 
(To rus Epirron or tus “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sir,—I have wondered often as to the derivation of the 
expression “to grouse,” which is used frequently, especially 
in military circles, for “to grumble.” Does it come from the 
word “ grocchede,” or “grocehede”? I have found in Wark- 
worth’s Chronicle of the first thirteen years of the reign of 
King Edward the Fourth, printed for the Camden Society, in 
1839, on p. 3, the word “ grocchede,” and, in the same con- 
nexion, on p. 35, the following explanatory note: “ Whereof 
the peple grocehede sore.” “The taxes which Edward appears 
to have levied were most onerous on the people, and partly 
served to pay for his extravagant luxury, which he seems to 
have carried to the extreme.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Westwood, Pendlebury. Lees KNow _gs, Bt. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily Le held io tein 
agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to 
publication. 
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‘ DODO,’ 
1903-1913. 
HERE lies a little dog who now 
Asks nothing more of man’s goodwill 
Than the grey stone that tells you how 
She loved the friends who love her still. 
ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON, 
Les Andelys, Eure. 
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FRENCH CIVILIZATION.* 
De TocQuEVILL® once remarked that France would possibly 
always continue to inspire feelings amongst other nations 
alternating from the extreme of sympathy and admiration to 
the other extreme of scorn and hatred, but he added that there 
was one sentiment which foreigners would never be able to 
entertain. No European community, he predicted, could ever 
afford to be indifferent to the thoughts and actions of French- 
men. The statement was true at a time when the French 
conscript tramped into every capital of Continental Europe, 
from Moscow to Madrid. It is seareely less true now that 
French military glory and prowess have to some extent been 
eclipsed. During the nineteenth century ideas born in France, 
quite as much as French arms, shook every throne in Europe, 
and caused a ferment in every civilized and many uncivilized 
societies. Now, as ever, the trend of French thought and the 
internal political and social condition of France are of far 
more than academic interest to all Europe, and especially to 
her nearest neighbours. M. Gu‘rard’s thoughtful and highly 
instructive work will, therefore, have performed a very useful 








* French Civilisation in the Nineteenth Century, By Albert L, Guérard. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. [12s. 6d. net,] 
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fonction if it leads politicians in this country to take stock of 


the sentiments and aspirations now uppermost in French 
society. “Is France a wounded nation slowly bleeding to 
death, or still the pioneer of the Western world?” Such is the 
very pertinent question which M. Guérard asks, and although 
he cautiously abstains from giving any dogmatie reply to his 
query, he furnishes us with a number of facts, accompanied by 
judicious comment, which goa long way towards enabling an 
opinion to be formed on this highly important point. 

Although, in dealing with such matters, wide generalizations 
must almost always be imperfect, it is none the less true not 
only that each of the great nations of Europe possesses special 
national characteristics, but also that those characteristics are 
undergoing constant modification. The homely virtues which 
evoked the sympathy of the world in the days of Germany’s 
comparative political insignificance are probably still dis- 
played by a number of individual Germans, but they no 
longer constitute the leading attributes of German national 
character. A hard realistic spirit, the offspring of militarism 
and commercialism, has taken the place of the dreamy idealism 
of former days. The national spirit of modern Germany 
appears to foreigners to be accurately embodied in the follow- 
ing lines written by the poet Leuthold :— 

“Nicht des Geistes, sondern des Schwertes Schirfe 
Gab dir alles, wiedererstand’nes Deutschland . . . 
Ruhm und Einheit, iuss’re Macht und Wohlfahrt 

Dankst du dem Eisen!” 

The belief heretofore current on the Continent of Europe 
that the English were an eminently practical and conservative 
nation certainly requires modification. So keen an observer 
as Lord Beaconsfield said that they were the most emotional 
people in Europe ; and M. Hanotaux, writing but a few years 
ago, described the English as “la race la plus politique et la 
plus imaginative du monde.” As for English conservatism, 
there is, to say the least, some ground for suspicion that it 
depended more on institutions, which were the outcome of 
historical development and which have now been shattered, 
than on engrained national character. 

In no country has national character undergone a more 
profound change during the lust century than in France. Lord 
Morley in his Life of Gladstone says that “in politics it often 
takes more time to get rid of a spurious character than to 
acquire the real one.” The remark is as true about nations 
as it is about individuals. The past history of France has in 
the eyes of foreigners invested Frenchmen with attributes 
which, generally speaking, they have ceased to possess. 
French sociability, indeed, still flourishes. It is still true, 
as has been well said by a patriotic Frenchman, that if 
France were to disappear “le monde y perdrait son sourire.” 
But the idea formerly current, and not even yet entirely 
defunct, that the instability of French institutions, and the 
love of military glory which was supposed to be innate in 
every individual Frenchman, constitute an abiding menace to 
the peace of Europe is, or ought to be, a thing of the past. 

The Revolution gave currency to the opinion that the 
French were inspired by a restless love of change. It is too 
often forgotten that they clung for eight hundred years with 
unswerving fidelity to the Capetian dynasty. Students of 
history are well aware that previous to the Revolutionary 
upheaval the taunt most frequently levelled in France against 
England was to contrast the instability of English with the 
solid stability of French political institutions. Subsequent 
to the Revolution, French conservatism was obscured and, to 
all outward appearance, in some degree stifled by frequent 
and, until recently, unsuccessful endeavours to attain stability. 
The unintelligent reactionary policy of Charles X. had to give 
way to the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, which, with 
all its commonplace virtues, never took any real root in the 
country, and this latter again yielded to the flashy Caesarism 
of a ruler who was not truly Napoleonic in anything but 

name. From an historical point of view, one of the most 
interesting portions of M. Guérard’s work is that in which he 
passes judgment on the Second Empire. “ Public opinion, in 
France and abroad,” he says, “has not yet learned to judge 
the Empire fairly.” He urges that the foreign policy of the 
“Imperial Hamlet ” was based on the principle of nationalities, 
and that the ease with which France paid the crushing war 
indemnity exacted by Germany bears eloquent testimony to 
the material prosperity fostered by Napoleon III. It may be 
that the verdict of posterity on the Second Empire has erred 





somewhat on the side of severity, yet, even allowing for 
exaggeration and caricature in M. Dandet’s account of Le 
Nabab, it is difficult to arouse any high degree of posthumous 
enthusiasm for a régime whose main characteristics were 
personified in a politician of the type of de Morny. 
Throughout all these political convulsions, ending in the 
establishment of the present Republic, the broad features of 
the system under which France was governed remained 
unchanged. “The permanent bureaucracy,” M. Guérard 
says, “absorbed the shocks of repeated revolutions, and gave 
the national life of France a continuity that political history 
would not lead us to expect.” Since the establishment of the 
Republic numerous Ministries have flitted across the politica) 
stage. But such changes have merely involved a reshuffling 
of the political pack of cards. There has been no funda- 
mental change of system. France appears at last to have 
acquired institutions of a sufficiently stable character to enable 
the conservatism, natural to a people amongst whom property 
is highly subdivided, to assert itself. “ Every general election 
for the last forty years has shown the steadiness of the 
electorate, moderate as a whole, slowly moving towards the 
Radical Left, without any of those sudden ‘swings of 
the pendulum’ and ‘land slides’ so frequent in British and 
American politics.” ‘The army of social conservation,” 
M. Guérard tells us, “ is overwhelmingly strong. . . . The vast 
majority of the people are conservative without fanaticism.” 
No less profound has been the change which has taken 
place in the alleged thirst of the French for military glory 
It was, in fact, moribund before the downfall of its creator. 
No more remarkable fact is recorded in the history of the 
Napoleonic Wars than the sharp fall of French Rentes which 
ensued when the false news reached Paris that Napoleon had 
gained a great victory at Waterloo, followed by a decided 
rise when the real truth was known. The people of Paris, 
M. Fournier says, “drgaded a success to Napoleon almost as 
much as a reverse to the army.” M. Guérard characterizes 
the “immense popularity of the Emperor” as “a posthumous 
legend.” Even without the revival of that legend the war with 
Germany was probably inevitable. “From the day of Sadowa 
the two nations were like two locomotives rushing towards 
each other ona single track.” The uses of adversity have 
been turned to good account by the French. The military 
strength of the nation has been quietly and unostentatiously 
restored, whilst the dignified foreign policy adopted of late 
years has afforded abundant testimony that that strength will 
not be exerted to further a policy of aggressive adventure, but 
will be reserved for purposes of legitimate defence. “ A grow- 
ing number of men,” M. Guérard says, “in all walks of life 
see the criminal folly of militarism, and the possibility of 
checking its further growth. France is, next to America, the 
great Power in which the pacifist movement is strongest,” 
Side by side with the movement towards conservatism and 
pacifism, a great change is noticeable in the general intel- 
lectual attitude of Frenchmen. It is, indeed, difficult to 
believe that any advantage, whether dogmatic, political, or 
social, can have accrued to the cause of religion or morality 
from the sweeping condemnations issued by the Vatican in 
the early part of last century against men like Lamennais, 
Montalembert, and Lacordaire, who endeavoured to Christian- 
ize the French democracy, or by the anathemas launched at a 
later period by Pius IX. against all who held that “ the Roman 
Pontiff can and must be reconciled and compromise with pro- 
gress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” The ultimate 
effect of these utterances was to make Gambetta denounce 
clericalism as the true enemy of France, and, later, to lead to 
the abandonment of that Concordat to which Napoleon had 
made a somewhat reluctant people assent. Still less is it 
possible to doubt that the alliance between the Vatican and the 
anti-Dreyfusites, whose movement was far more political than 
anti-Semite, was a fatalerror. “ Every victory of Dreyfus’ 
cause was a defeat for the Church; she had taken the wrong 
side, and had soon to pay the penalty.” None the less, 
religion, of that Roman Catholic type which is alone adapted to 
the French temperament, has survived the narrow-minded 
follies of its own official representatives as it survived the 
previous attacks of Voltairean philosophers. Neo-Catholi- 
cism in France has found exponents in the persons of 
Maurice Barrés, Henry Bordeaux, and others whose works 
appear to have supplanted the polished agnosticism of Renan 
and the cynical pessimism of Anatole France. The influence 
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which these writers have exerted is fully discussed in an 
interesting article written by Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill and 
published in the January number of the Edinburgh Review. 
In a word, it may be said that intellectual pessimism, which 
was the natural outcome of the Sedan disaster, and which to 
some extent found its counterpart in Germany after Jena, bas 
given way to a healthy optimism, and no nation has any cause 
to despair when optimism prevails. Belief in its own destinies 
ie the most priceless talisman which any nation can possess. 
Ia spite of a falling birth-rate, of alcoholism, of the deadening 
influence of that routine which is the outcome of a highly 
bureaucratic system of administration, M. Guérard is able to 
point with justifiable pride and absolute accuracy to the 
“indomitable vitality” of the French people. A nation so 
gifted as the French may be wounded, and even very sorely 
wounded, but it may be predicted with confidence that it will 
not succumb to its wounds. C. 





A LIFE OF JOHN COSIN.* 

Tue debt that the Church of England owes to John Cosin, 
great as it is, has never been recognized by the tribute of a 
popular biography. And this is the more wonderful since the 
circumstances of his life were so various, and in themselves 
so interesting. The secretary first of the scholarly Bishop 
Overall, and then of the rich Bishop Neile, he profited from 
each master, after his kind. From the former he learned “to 
know good authors,” and to the end of his life retained respect 
for the opinions of “that rare and excellent man,” “my lord 
and master”; from the latter he gained his first entrance, as 
Prebendary, into the Cathedral Church at Durham. There he 
played the part, as afterwards at Peterhouse when he became 
Master, of introducer of the Laudian ceremonial, and incurred 
the displeasure of another Prebendary, Peter Smart, who not 
only preached against him, as “our young Apollo, who repaireth 
the Quire, and sets it out gayly with strange Babylonish 
ornaments,” but indicted him at the Assizes, and when 
this failed, before the House of Commons. During the 
Commonwealth he was in attendance upon Queen Henrietta 
Maria in Paris, and performed the invaluable service 
of restraining from the Roman Church the many impor- 
tant people who assembled at the English Court. For 
his pains he was left to the chance of starvation. At the 
Restoration he was rewarded with the bishopric of Durham, 
and had the opportunity of performing the greatest service of 
lis life to his beloved Church, in the revision of the Book 
of Commen Prayer. To his liturgical knowledge and skill the 
Prayer Book owes, there can be no doubt, the most of what 
was best in the additions it then received; such as the 
exquisite collect for Easter Even, and those more magnificently 
rhetorical ones for the third Sunday in Advent and the sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany. From his Collection of Private 
Bevotions, a little manual compiled by him in 1627, in order 
that the Protestant ladies of the Queen’s Court might “ appear 
as devout, and be so too” (to quote Evelyn’s words), as the 
“new-come-over French ladies,” the Revisers took his fine version 
of “Veni Creator,” “ Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,” which 
was placed by the side of the older version in the Ordinal, 
and has found its way into all hymn-books. (The lines in the 
same Book of Devotions beginning, “Let not the sluggish 
skep,” which Mr. Osmond attributes to Cosin, come from 
Byrd’s Psalms.) But these definite and appreciable contribu- 
tions to the Prayer Book, as we know it, represent a very small 
part of the influence exercised over the revision by Cosin’s 
pre-eminent learning and sound instinct. 

While welcoming, then, Mr. Osmond’s volume as an attempt 
to repay a debt long overdue, and recognizing the very great 
pains he has spent upon his task, we cannot pronounce the result 
to be satisfactory. Mr. Osmond is not content to give us 
a picture of Cosin as he was; he must be always praising or 
blaming him, according as he comes up to, or falls short of, 
the standard of modern Anglicanism as Mr. Osmond himself 
understands it. In consequence, what he has given us is not a 
biography, but a polemical tract; and we can never feel sure, 
when his own personal interests are concerned, that Cosin’'s 
views are fully and accurately given. Take, for example, a 
very material point in regard to the interpretation of the 
Ornaments rubric. Mr. Osmond says :— 

“Cosin had, in his ‘ Considerations,’ urged the advisability of 








*A Life of John Cosin, Bishop of Durham. By P. H. Osmond. London: 
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specifying the particular ‘ornaments used in the second 

King Edward, that there might be no difference about thet 
Wren had also recommended that a list should be ‘set down in 
express words, without these uncertainties which breed nothing 
but debate and scorn.” They had accordingly drafted the rubric 
exactly as we have it now, but with the additional clause ‘That is 
to say. .. .’ Obviously the intention was that the row of points 
shoul be filled up with a list of the ornaments ordered under the 
rubric. Cosin’s opinion as to what those ornaments were will be 
fully considered in a subsequent chapter, when a gencral survey 
of his views will be attempted.” 

The subsequent chapter contains extracts from Cosin’s 
notes upon the meaning of the rubric, which are generally 
in the sense that the rubric prescribes the vestments of 
Edward’s First Prayer Book. But in neither place does 
Mr. Osmond mention the fact that, in Cosin’s corrected copy 
from which he quotes, the “row of points” is actually filled 
up by the words “a surplice, &.” Parker says: “The words 
‘a surplice’ have been written in with darker ink than the 
rest, and so at a different time.” Clearly it was the bounden 
duty of any one who undertook to discuss Cosin’s view of the 
rubric not to suppress this fact, however he may interpret it. 
If he believes the handwriting not to be Cosin’s, he should 
have said so; though neither Parker nor Ornsby (who first 
printed these notes in his edition of Cosin’s Correspondence 
for the Surtees Society) expresses any doubt of the fact. 

Mr. Osmond’s way of treating Cosin’s view of the relations 
between the English Church and the Protestant Churches of 
Europe is not more satisfactory. After stating that his 
“conciliatory attitude towards the reformed bodies abroad 
distressed some of his friends,” whom he does not name, 
“and would be endorsed to-day by very few Churchmen, who 
are in sympathy with his general churchmanship,” which is 
not to the point, he sums up as follows :— 

“Cosin was not, indeed, the only theologian in those difficult 
times to take this irregular line about the ministry of the 
Reformed Churches abroad. But it is manifest that, apart from 
being ill-informed as to his facts and misled by his devotion to 
Overall’s memory, he was prejudiced by an avowed anxiety to 
support the Protestant party, and still more, perhaps, by a sense 
of exasperation against the Papists, who had bitterly attacked 
him from the moment of his arrival in Paris.” 

“Cosin was not, indeed, the only theologian”! Indeed he 
was not. Can Mr. Osmond be unaware that Cosin’s attitude 
was the regular attitude of the English Church? But ina 
volume of such pretension as this it was incumbent upon the 
author to set out the facts clearly and fully, if not dispas- 
sionately, so that the reader might have some chance of 
understanding the mind of the age on this matter. But 
Mr. Osmond has preferred to write a party pamphlet. We 
have not space to follow Mr. Osmond in his attack upon 
Cosin for truckling to the King, a charge entirely unsupported 
by evidence; or to discuss the low view he takes in many 
points of his personal character. A specially gross instance 
is the unwarrantable charge he makes against him of “ disin- 
genuous boastfulness” on his own tombstone. We must 
content ourselves with transcribing one peerless sentence in 
which he apologizes for his hero’s defence of the remarriage 
of the innocent party in a divorce suit, a defence which 
represented Cosin’s strong conviction and which he pub- 
lished :— 

«“ Learned and orthodox theologians of our own time have agreed 
with Cosin’s contention that remarriage should not be forbidden 
to the innocent party to a divorce; but very probably, if he had 
been living to-day, he would have supported those who would 
forbid a remarriage with the rites of the Church, since a civil 
marriage is so easily obtainable—a solution of the difficulty 
which could not then have occurred to him.” 





PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER.* 
To cure the body and the soul at the same time seems to many 
of us to be the perfection of missionary work, and when this 
service is performed among wild tribesmen, and the missionary 
carries his life in his hand, the cause for admiration becomes 
the greater. The fame of Theodore Pennell spread throughout 
North India, and he was once carried shoulder high in a regi- 
mental mess by young officers, who thus paid their tribute to 
a fearless man and a good fellow who happened also to be a 
saint. Yet noone was more surprised than Pennell himself 
when he found that his work was recognized, and when he 





* Tennell of the Afghan Frontier: the Life of Theodore Leighton Pennell, M.D., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. By Alice M. Pennell, With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts. With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. London: Seeley, Service, 
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received from the Government first the Kaisar-i-Hind silver 
medal and later the gold medal. Those who knew Ian Keith- 
Falconer will understand what we mean when we say that 
Pennell was the same type of man—a giant in stature, devoted 
to sports (although in his boyhood Pennell was too delicate to 
play games), and childlike in the simplicity of his Evangelical 
faith. In his preface Lord Roberts, to whom Pennell was 
yelated, says that in the Bannu hospital, which Pennell con- 
ducted, 34,000 cases were dealt with in one year, and 1,655 
of these were treated in the wards, while 86,000 out-patients 
were visited. This enormous service was performed by only 
four doctors (two British and two Indian) and one qualified 
medical woman. As a preacher a medical missionary bas 
this enormous advantage, that by solacing physical suffering 
he attaches people to himself, and in exciting their wonder by 
his medical skill he predisposes them to think respectfully of 
his convictions outside the field of medicine. Not that Pennell 
made a great number of converts; the opposition of the 
Mullahs was too powerful for him. Yet he was more suc- 
cessful than most missionaries in India, and even when 
the tribesmen who came under his influence were not 
converted thousands of them became his loyal friends. 
One cannot doubt that the Empire is served powerfully by 
such a smoothing of rough places as is described in this 
memoir by Pennell’s widow. Lord Roberts says that Pennell 
never carried a weapon. He died at the age of forty-four. 
While Pennell was still a medical student in England he 
yave up much of his spare time to boys’ clubs, and one may 
perhaps trace in his genial but resolute treatment of Pathans 
and Wazirs the results of his experience in England. He had 
a way with him; he gave his friendship freely, but though 
he was indulgent he knew when to put his foot down. Occa- 
sionally he could use force to show his anger, as when in the 
streets of Calcutta Le beat a man who was cruelly ill-using an 


aiimal. He never bought an insincere complaisance by moral 
surrender. He was a man of incredible energy; besides his 


medical and missionary work he bad schools under his care; 
he had to spend hours in travelling on most days, yet 
be never ceased to add to his knowledge of languages. He 
learned both Persian and Arabic as well as the frontier 
dialects. He solved the problem of not having enough time 
by doing most of his travelling by night, and disciplined 
himself into sleeping in any position and under almost any 
conditions. He was fond of using a magic lantern to explain 
the Christian narrative, but this often caused stormy scenes. 
He described what happened in one village :— 

“At night a great crowd collected to see the magic lantern, but 

they had been told that ‘the pictures would bewitch them,’ so at 
the third picture the Muhammadans all suddenly made a rush and 
scrambled for the door, leaving only the Hindus, our host, and his 
friends. They then began throwing clods of earth and stones 
from outside, but we did not stop, as we had no mind to submit to 
the tyranny of the Mullahs, and the lantern fortunately was not 
hit. Afterwards we went to sit in the Chak, but those outside 
began throwing stones again. Our host and his men then armed 
fora fight, to avoid which we retired to the Patwarkhana (the 
Revenue Office) and passed the night there. The Mullahs, how- 
ever, made it so uncomfortable for our host that he was forced to 
escape in the middle of the night; and next morning, being 
uvable to hear anything of him, we had to start off to Bannu 
without breakfast. The sale of some Gurmukhi Testaments to the 
Hindus was at any rate some solace to us.” 
George Borrow in Spain never sold his Bibles in the face of 
opposition such as that. The Mullahs used to tell the people 
that they would be poisoned by the Christian medicines. And 
when a convert was actually made the Mullahs never rested 
so long as they had a shred of hope of causing the convert to 
recant through intimidation. 


Some of the prejudices of the Moslem mind on the Afghan | 


frontier are very curious, and fortunately Pennell bad enough 
humour to be amused even when he suffered from them. He 
described one of his public disputations with a Mullah as 
follows :— 


“He first of all wanted to know what death was—man, women, 
or chiid; green, black, blue, square or round—and then he tried 
to prove to the people that we must be very ignorant, because I 
said that none of these epithets were applicable to Death, and 
they all agreed that obviously it must have some colour, shape, or 
sex, otherwise it would be inconceivable. I ought to have 
realized the extent of their logic from this, but perhaps unwisely 
asked him for an explanation of the sun’s heat. ‘These poor 
strangers require to be enlightened on this subject too,’ said he, 
turning to the people; ‘they must be very ignorant!’ Then to 
us, ‘Why, of course, hell is under this earth and the sun passes 





down every night, gets well warmed up in the fire, and rises nice 
and hot in the morning; and as for summer and winter, the Devil 
puts on firewood every spring to heat the place up, and so we get 
nearly baked in the summer, and chilled in the winter.’ I 
endeavoured to give him another view of the matter, but all 
present agreed in regarding such an idea as the earth being round, 
or the sun itself a fire, as very improbable, if not absurd, in com- 
parison with the rational explanation of their Mullah, and they 
evidently considered our religious views and arguments must be 
on a par with our ignorance of the universe.” 

Very curious, too, was the use of prayer made by boy converts 
in order that they might win their football matches. One 
boy wrote out a special prayer for victory before a match and 
buried it between the goal-posts. When his side won he, of 
course, attributed the success to the precautions he had taken. 
Still more interesting was the psychological state of one 
convert who seemed to like persecution for its own sake. He 
was no doubt a first-rate scoundrel, as he subsequently com- 
mitted a double murder, but he made it a point of pride never 
to give way under persecution. If the Mullahs had used 
persuasion instead of brutality, he would very likely have died 
a Moslem when he was executed. His motive will probably 
remind those who know Sir Alfred Lyall’s poetry of “ Theology 
in Extremis,” in which the young British agnostic gives up his 
life out of pride, not out of conviction. 

Pennell, in order to mingle with the people on equal terms, 
wore native dress, and a very striking figure he makes in the 
illustrations. Like a lama, be sometimes travelled about 
without money and lived on the hospitality of his friends or of 
those whom he attended. As regards the adoption of native 
dress, we suppose that most missionaries would strongly dis- 
agree with Pennell’s method, but he was firmly convinced that 
ne was right. He wrote on this subject :— 

“Sympathy cannot be made wholly to order, it is largely 
dependent on extraneous and adventitious circumstances, and [ 
believe that the adoption of native dress increases the sympathy 
on both sides. On the side of the Missionary, because it enables 
him to realize more vividly what treatment is often meted out to 
Indians, and how they feel under it, and on the part of the Indians, 
because the restraint which they usually feel, at least in country 
districts, in approaching a Sahib, is removed. No doubt one reason 
why Indian Christians are so largely adopting Western dress is 
that they find they receive much more courtesy, especially when 
travelling by rail. I had occasion to make some enquiries in the 
office at Batala station. I might have drummed my heels on the 
threshold till I was tired, had I not been fortunate in meeting an 
Indian friend wearing English dress who walked in without diffi- 
dence, though when I attempted to follow him I was met with a 
push and a ‘nikaljao’ (‘get out!’). Again, visiting the cemetery 
at Lucknow, an Indian in coat and trousers walked in unchallenged, 
while no protestations availed to induce the doorkeeper to admit 
me in my Sadhu dress.” 

So great were the crowds of ragged tribesmen when Pennell 
was buried that it was difficult for the funeral to reach the 
cemetery. Men who had been cured by him came from all 
over the countryside, and to-day there is a well-worn track to 
his grave, where fresh flowers are laid daily by devoted 
followers. 





DEVORGILLA: HER ABBEY AND HER COLLEGE.* 


Two books of the present season are of special interest to 
Balliol men. One, Devorgilla, Lady of Galloway, by Mr. 
Wentworth Huyshe, is an account of the foundress and her 
work in Scotland; the other, edited by the Rev. H. E. Salter, 
a distinguished authority on the academic, ecclesiastical, and 
municipal history of the Middle Ages, is a collection of deeds 
relating to the properties which Balliol College possesses, or 
has possessed, in the city of Oxford. The two books vary in 
purpose and in type. Mr. Salter’s is the production of a fine 
modern scholar, while it must frankly be said that Mr. Huyshe's 
has ‘no pretensions to scholarship at all. The Abbey of St. 
Mary of the Sweet Heart was founded, Mr. Huyshe says, by 
Devorgilla in 1275, and he laments that no contemporary 
authority gives us any information about the circumstances 
connected with its foundation. He is evidently unaware of the 
important document in the Laing Charters, published in 1899, 
It is a confirmation, issued by David II. in 1359, of the original 


| charter of Devorgilla; it shows that the year of foundation 


was not 1275, but 1273; it tells that the original monks of 
Sweet Heart were drawn from the Abbey of Dundrennan; 
and it gives an account of the lands conveyed to her new 


* (1) Devorgilla, Lady of Galloway, and her Abbey of the Sweet Heart. By Went 
worth Huyshe. Edinburgh: David Douglas. [7s. €d. net. (2) The Orford 
Deeds of Balliol College. Edited by the Rev. H. E. Salter. Oxford: Printed 
for the Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press, [2ls. vet.) 
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establishment by Devorgilla’s gift. Ignorance of this docu- 
ment is a serious blot upon a history of the Abbey; and the 
sin of omission is balanced by sins of commission in the 
insertion of several rash statements unsupported by any 
evidence. It is necessary to say this, but, when it has been 
said, Mr. Huyshe’s book remains a pleasant and sympathetic 
narrative, beautifully illustrated by the author and by Mr. F. 
Pissi. 
“Not rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers,” 

he prints on his title-page, and he has been able to find some 
flowers and to arrange them for the delectation of his readers. 
The life of a great thirteenth-century lady has much of 
interest, and the history of her Abbey is not without its 
impressive moments. There is reason for believing that it 
was at Sweet Heart or New Abbey that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury delivered in person to Edward I, in 1300, the 
famous letter from Boniface VIII, inhibiting him from 
proceeding further with the conquest of Scotland. The 
Archbishop had found the concluding stages of his journey 
both dangerous and difficult. “I kept myself concealed,” he 
says, “in certain secret places near the sea which separates 
England and Galloway, and took advantage of an opportunity 
at ebb tide. Guided by some who were certain of the direction 
of the crossing, I passed with my horses and harness through 
four streams of water, not more dangerous because of the 
depth of water, than because of the ins and outs of the shore 
and the quicksands.” The journey did not promise to end in 
a “welcome to the weary,” for the Archbishop (Winchelsea) 
was the bearer of unpleasant tidings and the King was a 


a. 
William Burnel, the obscurities of which are ingeniously un 


ravelled by Mr. Salter. It was part of the old Oxford Jew 
and included the site of the synagogue, and it was ate 
Balliol in the reign of Henry VIIL, when the College was « th 
victim of the Cardinal’s astuteness.” Balliol also owned, in 
the Middle Ages, the site of the Divinity School and land 
between the Canterbury gate of Christ Church and the 
President's Lodgings at Corpus Christi (granted to Canterbur 
College in 1394 for a perpetual rent of 26s. 8d.). eae 
in St. Giles’s, sold by Balliol to Worcester in 1804, was ee 
by Worcester to the University in 1838 for a much larger sum 
as part of the site of the Taylorian. Balliol has therefore 
not been altogether fortunate in its Oxford property, but 
others of the documents have a more satisfactory history to 
tell. Mr. Salter prints a number of revisions of the early 
statutes of the College, and thus increases the value of his 
work as a contribution to academic history. But it is stij 
more important as a contribution to the topography of one of 
the most ancient of English cities. A topographical survey 
of Oxford from the twelfth century to the present day would 
throw much light upon social and municipal history. The old 
city is not too large for such a survey, and there is more 
information available than can be found elsewhere. Mr. Salter 
has already done admirable work on this subject, as on many 
other aspects of mediaeval history, and if he continues to 
enlighten the members of the Oxford Historical Society on 
such topics, the history of the best loved of English towns will 
be in good hands. 





POETICAL WORKS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH* 





man of quick temper. But Edward restrained himself and 
promised to consult his Parliament, and the Archbishop | 
seems to have thought that the temporary departure of the | 
English army from Scotland was the result of the Papal | 
intervention. Of the subsequent history of the Abbey little 
is known, but it is interesting to find that, at the suppression 
of the monasteries in Scotland, Lord Herries succeeded in 
protecting for a time the Abbey “whair he was maist part 
brocht up in his youth.” Mr. Huyshe gives an interesting 
account of the Abbey buildings, with useful plans. 
Mr. Salter’s study of Balliol possessions in Oxford is based 
upon charters, and he has been hampered by the fact that 
“ Balliol, unlike the other ancient colleges, has no rentals, no 
college accounts, and no registers before 1540.” His docu- 
ments begin with three tenements or sites in Horsemonger 
Street, purchased by Devorgilla in 1284 for eighty marks. Mr. 
Salter estimates that the property was about ninety feet 
wide and about a hundred and ninety feet from north to 
south. “It must have covered what is now the western half 
of the front quadrangle.” The houses already on the site 
were the first simple buildings of the College, as refounded 
by Devorgilla, who also endowed her foundation with lands 
and rents in Stamfordham and Howgh. With property out- 
side Oxford this book is not concerned, but the site secured 
by Devorgilla was soon enlarged, and Mr. Salter, by 
grouping together the deeds relating to the ground on which 
Balliol now stands, has made it possible to trace the additions 
and extensions. These gifts date from the early years of the 
fourteenth century, and they were followed by other grants 
and purchases. “It will be noticed,” says the editor, “that 
many of the tenements were not acquired, in the first instance, 
for the purpose of enlarging the college, but were purchased 
as an investment and as a source of income; but before the 
end of the eighteenth century it had been found necessary to 
use for college purposes all the property which the college 
owned between Trinity College and St. John’s.” <A court 
stretched for many years far into Broad Street, like that 
which still remains in front of St. John’s, and Mr. Salter 
suggests that “when it was decided to pave, or as we should 
say to metal, Broad Street and St. Giles, those who had 
a frontage on these streets were allowed to push their 
boundaries forward so that the road might be narrowed and 
the expense of paving reduced.” This court or enclosure was 
removed in accordance with a Mileways Act of 1771, which 
ordered that Broad Street should be widened by the removal 
of the wall on the south side of Balliol College so as to allow 
part of the “garden” to be taken in. A print of 1752 shows 
that some beautiful trees had to be sacrificed. 
Apart from the site of the College, the most interesting 
possessions of the College in Oxford were an early gift by 








Mr. CHar_es WHIBLEY'S admirable introduction makes the 
new edition of Clough’s poems just issued by Messrs. 
Maemillan doubly welcome. His sketch of Clough’s life is 
full of the sympathy both of comprehension and of approbation, 
Clough was terribly over-trained, in the intellectual sense, 
at Rugby, and never quite got over it. For a time, no doubt, 
as Mr, Whibley points out, he obtained a mental tonic in the 
Oxford Movement, but it did not last. We do not care, 
however, to occupy ourselves with Clough’s intellectual 
weaknesses. To us the poetry is the thing, for surely 
Clough was a true poet in form and melody as well as in 
spirit. We firmly believe not only that certain of bis lyrics 
and elegies will last as long as the English language, and 


| that his unrhymed verses, whether we call them English 


hexameters or blank dactylies, are destined to play a reai part 
in the evolution of English prosody. Mr. Whibley tries to be 
fair to Clough’s hexameters, but he belongs too strongly to the 
opposite camp. He quotes some of the worst and most prosaiv 
lines in “ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ” and the “ Amours 
de Voyage” as proof that Clough was on the wrong tack, 
but he forgets to give us the other side. Though Clough 
could be very prosaic, he could also fly to the very highest 
heaven of invention. One has only got to transcribe the 
following passage to make good such an assertion :— 


“ Ye, too, marvellous Twain, that erect on the Monte Cavallo 

Stand by your rearing steeds in the grace of your motionless 

movement, 

Stand with your outstretched arms and tranquil regardant faces, 

Stand as instinct with life in the might of immutable manhood,— 

O ye mighty and strange, ye ancient divine ones of Hellas, 

Are ye Christian too? to convert and redeem and renew you, 

Will the brief form have sufficed, that a Pope has set up on the 

apex 

Of the Egyptian stone that o’ertops you, the Christian symbol ? 

And ye, silent, supreme in serene and victorious marble, 

Ye that encircle the walls of the stately Vatican chambers, 

Juno and Ceres, Minerva, Apollo, the Muses and Bacchus, 

Ye unto whom far and near come posting the Christian pilgrims, 

Ye that are ranged in the kalls of the mystic Christian Pontiff, 

Are ye also baptized? are ye of the kingdom of Heaven ? 

Utter, O some one, the word that shall reconcile Ancient and 

Modern ! 

Am I to turn me from, this unto thee, great Chapel of Sixtus?” 
If this will not suffice, take the incomparable picture of 
Apennine scenery conveyed in the enchanting elegiacs :— 
“Where, upon Apennine slope, with the chestnut the oak trevs 

immingle, 

Where, amid odorous copse bridle-paths wander and wind, 
Where, under mulberry branches, the diligent rivulet sparkles, 
Or amid cotton and maize peasants their water-works ply, 
Where, over fig-tree and orange in tier upon tier still repeated, 

Garden on garden upreared, balconies step to the sky.” 





* Poetical Works of Arthur Hugh Clough. With an Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. London: Maemillan and Co. [7s..6d.] 
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Jf this is not enough, we may call to witness the exquisite 
jines which close the “ Amours de Voyage ”:— 
“So go forth to the world, to the good report and the evil! 
Go, little book! thy tale, is it not evil and good? 
Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer. 
Go, and if curious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 
Say, ‘I am flitting about any gues from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days: 
But,’ so finish the word, ‘I was writ in a Roman chamber, 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of 
France.’ ” 
But let no one suppose that as a craftsman Clongh is to stand 
or fall by his hexameters and pentameters. Though the 
saying may seem hard to many, and would probably be con- 
troverted by Mr. Whibley, we make bold to assert that Clough 
jn much of his handling of ordinary English measures added 
to them not only a poignant individuality but often a 
new grace. His last work, “ Mari Magno,” written for the 
most part in the beroic couplet, is full of admirable melody. 
Though he somewhat ostentatiously set out to follow Crabbe, 
bis was no slavish imitation, but a variation on parallel lines. 
Perhaps, however, our declaration that Clough need fear no 
criticism in regard to his handling of ordinary measures may 
be best supported by quoting the last verse of “ A London 
Idyll,” a verse in which Clough rises to Wordsworthian 
heights :— 
“Th’ high-titled cares of adult strife, 
Which we our duties call, 
Trades, arts, and politics of life, 
Say, have they after all 
One other object, end or use, 
Than that, for girl and boy, 
The punctual earth may still produce 
This golden flower of joy?” 
The epithet “ punctual,” and the glorious lilt of the last two 
lines, might be the envy of any poet. 

We will end our notice as we began it, by referring our 
readers to Mr. Whibley’s introduction. They will find in it 
criticism which, whether right or wrong, is of the most 
stimulating kind. But that, after all, is the essential object 
of literary criticism. Its true function is to vitalize. 





THE GARDENS OF THE MUGHALS.* 


Ler us, in the first place, praise Mrs. Villiers Stuart’s 
charming water-colour sketches of Indian palaces and 
gardens. Charming they are, even in process reproductions, 
since itis easy to guess what the originals must have been. 
Especially to be praised is a glimpse of the Taj Mahal at 
early dawn, the chill rosy dawn of the winter in Upper India. 
Those who only know the Taj from models or photographs 
may here understand the rapture of admiration with which 
men of all races and creeds have looked upon this happy 
miracle of Moghal art. Mrs. Villiers Stuart’s letterpress 
tells us with what emotion this little sketch was painted :— 
“Seen from within the entrance portal, rising above the mists 
which wrapped the cypress trees and blurred the reflections in the 
wide canal, the Taj itself loomed white and ghostly—eheerless 
against a pale grey sky. Then, as I reached the water’s edge, 
with a flash, the topmost golden iris of the spire took the sun. 
Softly and rapidly the rosy light stole round the exquisite curve 
of the dome, flushing the smooth, pearly surface of the marble, 
till, striking the sides of the building, the sunshine at length 
reached the great white platform, lighting up each arched recess 
in a marvel of mauve and amber reflection; a fairy beauty, a 
spirit building, ‘whose gates were as of pearl,’ hovering for a 
moment over earth. With the warmth of the sunrise the garden 
mists rose high, drifting away in turquoise wreaths between the 
p green of the guardian cypress trees, whose slender shapes 
and curving topmost creste were now clearly mirrored in the still 
water,” 
Mrs. Villiers Stuart, it will be seen, can paint in words as 
deftly and delicately as with her brush, and the chief value of 
her book, if we may be permitted to say so, is as a happy record 
of sunny days spent in old Moghal gardens at Delhi, 
Agra, Lahore, and in Kashmir. Nor is her delight in these 
beautiful things without a deep sense of the historical romance 
which clings to the memory of the Emperors and their fair 
consorts who took their pleasure in the cool shade, the glow- 
ing flowers, the plashing fountains and cascades, which were 
such a grateful contrast to the arid heat of the plains without 
their garden enclosures. Of Babar and Hamayun, of Akbar 


and his splendid eclectic resting-place at Sikandra, of 
Jahangir and Nur Jahan, of Shah Jaban and his lovely 
Mumtaz Mahal, of whose beauty the Taj is a fitting and affect- 
ing commemoration, Mrs. Villiers Stuart writes with knowledge 
and a contagious enthusiasm. ‘To those who cannot hope to 
see what survives of the old Imperial gardens her pages will 
serve as an apt reminder that the Mogbal contemporaries of 
Louis XIV. rivalled and even surpassed the garden glories of 
Versailles, and caused the sandy wastes of Hindustan to 
produce parterres and terraces as lovely as those of Persia 
itself. 

Of Mrs. Villiers Stuart's lore as to the symbolism of Indian 
garden craft, and of her hope that some at least of the glories 
of the irrigated gardens of the sixteenth century may be 
reproduced in New Delhi, we must speak with more reserve. 
Mrs. Villiers Stuart herself admits that the early Anglo-Indian 
mansions and their surrounding parks were not without a 
certain dignity and charm, and it may be doubted whether 
Imperial pleasances within high enclosing walls are fit models 
for the city planning of an age which, even in India, grows 
daily more democratic. If, however, it was the thought of 
New Delhi and the opportunity it presents for noble gardens 
which led Mrs. Villiers Stuart to write her book, the result 
has been a work whose vivacity and grace of description supply 
an admirable record of the beauty and stateliness of the 
pleasure houses in which the Moghal Emperors took their ease 
from the cares of State, and where, we must not forget, exile 
from the bracing home of their race in Central Asia led to 
effeminacy and the decay of martial valour and of the art of 
rule, 





FROM THE PORCH.* 


Lapy Ritcutr’s style of writing is delightful; we will even 
forgive her the repeated use of such an expression as “ divaga- 
tion ” for the sake of her gentle love of words; yet it must be 
confessed that her new book is a bit disappointing. Perhaps 
it could not but be so; perhaps we expected too much; we 
ought not to have looked for more than a little passing gossip 
and conversation from the porch. The disappointment lies 
in this, that the leaven of Lady Ritchie’s personal recollection 
is hardly sufficient to leaven the whole lump; and, grateful 
as we ought to be for any fresh memories at all of the great 
figures of the fading Victorian age, we feel that we have been 
given a rather unfair proportion of quotations and second. 
hand information and other people’s memories. Here indeed 
is such a maze of writing concerning books, and discussions 
raised by speeches, that the figure of Tomlinson will not be 
kept from our minds :— 
“© this I have felt, and this I have guessed, and this I have 
heard men say, 
And this they write that another man wrote of a carl in 
Norroway. ... 
O none may reach by borrowed speech of neighbour, priest, and 
Through borrowed deed to God’s good meed that lies so fair 
within.” 
So in the “ Art d’étre Grandpére” there is lacking that excep- 
tional intimacy and knowledge which alone could lend interest 
to an account of a man’s correspondence with his grandchild; 
and even more in the “Discourse of Modern Bibyls” are 
we tantalized by the absence of actual recollection. The 
little essay is loosely strung together, and gives us but passing 
glimpses of Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, 
and Mrs. Oliphant, of whose sorrows and courage there is a 
most touching account, though we would willingly hear more of 
Charlotte Bronté, who once said, in a letter, of Lady Ritchie's 
father: “‘ Thackeray called too, separately. I had u long talk 
with him, and I think he knows me now a little better than 
he did; but of this I cannot yet be sure; he is a great and 
strange man.” We find more enjoyment, then, in those essays 
of Lady Ritchie’s which are concerned entirely with matters 
of history, and not at all with personal memories; best of 
these is the admirable account of Sainte Jeanne de Chantal, 
that amazing grandmother of the amazing Madame de 
Sévigné: Lady Kitchie bas, at all events, the power of 
arousing our curiosity, and of making us eager to know more 
of that woman who was so truly in the world, but not of the 
world. 





* Gardens of the Great Mughala, By ©. M. Villiers Stuart. London: A. and 
€. Black. [12s. 6d. net.) ’ 
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“CLAUDIUS CLEAR.” * 

Two of the papers contained in this volume define its status 
accurately enough. In one Sir W. Robertson Nicoll analyses 
the causes which have at the present day made the essay 
practically obsolete. In another (an exceedingly shrewd and 
salutary disquisition on the ethics of reviewing) he remarks 
upon the increasing popularity of that form of criticism 
which may be called literary gossip. This collection of short 
papers, reprinted in the main from the British Weekly, 
illustrates both propositions. For it contains abundant 
material for a volume of genuine essays, but, since the 
author has not thought it worth while to rescue his work from 
its ephemeral form, it remains for the most part “literary 
gossip.” This is matter for genuine regret, for Sir William 
has many of the qualifications of a first-rate essayist, and his 
wide reading and long devotion to literature have given him 
abundance of material. The present selection touches a wide 
range of subjects. Sometimes it deals with great names, and 
here, although he has not much that is new to say of Swinburne, 
Boswell, Emerson, Thackeray, or Jane Austen, our author 
writes always with sound judgment and unaffected lucidity. 
Now and then, it is true, his obiter dicta seem a little ill-con- 
sidered—one notices a curt “ Besides, Byron was not a great 
man,” and an even less just reference to “that most untrust- 
worthy and uncharitable writer, Miss Mitford” —but on the whole 
the criticism is sound and discriminating. The greatest value 
of the book, however, lies in its explorations of literary byways. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas might envy Sir William his discovery of 
The Journal of Emily Shore in the sixpenny box (but does not 
Mr. Lucas limit himself to the fourpenny ?), and it is pleasant 
to read his appreciation of James Smetham as a letter-writer. 
Other interesting chapters are those which call attention to 
the notes of Edmund Burke’s table-talk at Crewe Hall (con- 
tributed by the late Lord Houghton to the miscellanies of 
the Philobiblion Society in 1863), and give extracts from “a 
Devonshire dialogue” written by Mrs. Palmer, of Great 
Torrington, a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds. More sub- 
stantial value are the five papers on William Hale White 
(Mark Rutherford). These contain a considerable amount 
of new material, drawn from personal reminiscence and a 
study of White’s fugitive writings. Mention may also be 
made of an interesting sketch of Robert Buchanan. In 
such papers as these literary gossip comes near to attaining 
a permanent historical value. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Unper the heading of “Our Unsolved Enigma” three writers 
deal in the Nineteenth Century with the Home Rule crisis. 
His Honour Judge Atherley-Jones appeals to Parliament to 
assert itself against the rigid discipline of the party system, 
This system, he points out, bas endowed the Cabinet with 
almost complete dominance in the sphere of legislation, yet 
“Tt is wholly unreasonable that some twenty persons, with one 
or two brilliant exceptions of no greater intellectual capacity than 
the general body of members, should exercise absolute and exclusive 
authority over all questions of form and substance—save the 
assertion of its general principle—in a Bill whose every detail 
presents problems of magnitude affecting the political, social, and 
economic conditions pertaining to Irish Government. And yet 
such is the case. ‘The Government line by line dictate every clause 
of the Bill and present an almost uniform non possumus to every 
suggestion of amendment. Their followers fully understand that 
to support an amendment which is without the sanction of the 
Government is to expose the Ministry to defeat, and that defeat 
means its fall and all other evils consequent thereon. Under these 
conditions it is obvious that independence of judgment and the 
communis sensus of our representatives play little or no part in 
legislation.” 
But the responsibility for national disaster if it comes will 
not rest on Ministers or Opposition leaders, but on Parliament. 
“The Government is powerless. Overtures are not made 
because they would be misinterpreted and nis nderstood— 
timeo Dancos. It is for Parliament to assert itself, for its 
members to recognize that they are not the ‘rank and file’ of 
a party nor the docile supporters of a Ministry, but servants 
of the people and trustees of the permanent interests of 
the State.” Mr. Moreton Frewen discourses on “ Thinking 
Federally.” In his view, if the advice of Lord Dunraven had 
been followed four years ago, it might have led us out of the 








* A Bookman’s Letters. By W. Robertson Nicoll. London: Hodler and 
<Btoughton. 
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morass and given us a Provincial Legislature for an unpar- 
titioned Ireland. “ As matters now are, the most reasonable 
course to adopt is to leave the question of representation at 
Dublin to a plebiscite, each county voting separately, the Tory 
Party undertaking that, after the establishment of this make. 
shift local option Legislature in Dublin, it will co-operate in a 
complete Federal measure for these islands.” Mr. Moreton 
Frewen holds it a mistake to suppose that only four or five 
counties in Ulster wish to contract out of the privileges of 
the present Bill. “ Nothing is more probable than that County 
Cork and most of Munster will be found amongst the absenteas 
from Dublin until we know what sort of a S-sond Chamber 
at Westminster is in future to protect Muns‘er citizens from 
‘death, dishonour, and damnation.’ ” Finally, Lord Dun- 
raven contributes a sketch of Federal principles in operation and 
of their applicability to the United Kingdom. He thinks that 
the Canadian Constitution offers the best model, but is carefy] 
to add that Federalism is not a rigid system. “ All that ig 
essential for us to remember is that the higher attributes of 
Sovereignty, including control of Customs, Excise and Postal 
Service, and all residual business, should remain with the 
central authority ; and that the powers and functions assigned 
to the subordinate authorities should bear a general resem- 
blance.” He is in favour of entrusting the power to interpret 
and construe the statute creating an Irish Parliament te. 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which should 
probably be enlarged in numbers and functions for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Arthur P. Nicholson, who describes himself 
as always a Free Trader and, at any rate in the past, 
a Liberal Unionist, narrates the successive sins aguinst 
the Constitution—for so be regards them—of the Unionists, 
culminating in their present support of illegality and force 
in Ulster. The point of Mr. Nicholson’s warning is that we 
must look beyond Ulster: that the division, if it now comes, 
will be between the classes and the workmen. In view of the 
threatened national railway strike he asks: “1f the workmen 
took arms in their own quarrel, could soldiers be used, not to 
suppress the strike, but to keep order, if armed resistance to 
the law is justified in Ireland?” The only way out is an Irish 
compromise, but “ within the four corners of the Home Rule 
Bill.” Werecord, without comment, what is evidently a sincere 
expression of misgiving. A man who holds as he does that 
“the Government have never doubted the sincerity of Ulster” 
does well to part company with Unionists. Admiral 
Sir Reginald Custance discusses the proposed abolition 
of the right of maritime capture, and decides against 
it, an exhaustive examination of the “pros” and “cons” 
leading him to the conclusion that not only is the proposal 
irreconcilable with true military principles, but that “any 
possible reduction in naval expenditure is more likely 
to be on sound lines if it springs from a scientific study of the 
art of conducting war rather than from such a revolutionary 
proceeding as abandoning the right of maritime capture.”—— 
Mr. Ellis Barker has a long and informing article on “ Auto- 
cratic and Democratic Germany” @ propos of the Zabern 
incident. We may specially note his citations from various 
leading writers on German Constitutional law as regards the 
Reichstag’s control of the national purse. They are agreed thut 
the co-operation of the Reichstag for providing supplies is 
only theoretically necessary. “If supplies are not voted, 
the last year’s taxes and imposts are automatically renewed, 
and are collected by the officials, for the Reichstag has no 
authority to abrogate existing taxation.” Dr. Georges 
Chatterton-Hill, of the University of Geneva, brings a com- 
prehensive indictment against the French Republic, on the 
ground of having disorganized the Army and Navy, expelled 
and despoiled the religious Orders, confiscated ecclesiastical 
property, and created the école sans Dieu. The Republic, be 
predicts, must fall either before industrial revolution or 
intellectual reaction—the latter meaning simply “ the return 
to the splendid traditions to which France owed so many 
centuries of greatness.” We have read with great pleasure 
Captain Archibald Campbell's vigorous handling of Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan’s amazing pamphlet on Democracy and Compulsory 
Service (Young Liberal Pamphlets, No. 11). 

In the National Review Lord Roberts draws an “ ominous 
parallel” between France in 1866-1870 and the United 
Kingdom in 1903-1913. The French had ample warning 
from Colonel Stoffel and other military experts, but civilians, 























optimists, and pacifists carried the day. He quotes with 
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great effect Lord Lyons’s letter describing his interview with 
M. Emile Ollivier in January, 1870, when the French statesman 
suggested that England should lay proposals for disarmament 
before Prussia in order to ease the position of the French 
Ministry and enable them to conciliate the agricultural 
population of France. Lord Roberts sums up :— 

“In each case war gives a warning: those responsible for the 

defence of the country initiate enquiries into the events of the 
war; in both cases it is shown that reserves are as necessary to an 
army as ‘air toa man’s lungs’; in both cases the great superiority 
of universal service is pointed out—especially in the matter of 
furnishing adequate reserves; in both cases fear of the voters and 
a want of resolution is shown by the rulers of the countries 
concerned; in both cases an attempt is made to cover up defects 
by optimism and bombast.” 
Lord Roberts is careful to add that the analogy is not 
complete. We have not yet suffered disaster, and there is no 
need why we should, if only our leaders will explain the need for 
a universal military training. “Tgnotus” gives a narrative 
of the Zabern affair, and discusses its lessons—the futility of 
the Reichstag’s protest, the contemptuous exultation of the 
Government and the Army, the satisfaction of the official class, 
and the acquiescence of the nation at large. He makes a good 
point in his comment on Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that 
“the German Army is vital not merely to the existence of the 
German Empire, but to the very life and independence of 
the nation itself,” at the same time that he suggested that 
the British Navy should be heavily reduced because the 
competition in armaments is organized insanity. “It never 
seems to have struck him that the British Navy is equally 
vital to Britain, and that the present competition in arma- 
ments proceeds from Germany, who is setting the pace both 
on land and sea.” Mr. ©. A. Vince writes admirably 
on “Birmingham and Mr. Chamberlain.” The peculiar 
relationship betweer the two was no new thing. It was, as 
Mr. Vince argues, a continuance of that personal discipleship 
which Birmingham political life exhibited from 1857 onwards, 
under the influence of the engaging honesty and compelling 
eloquence of John Bright. “Bright had taught the Bir- 
mingham Liberals, first, to think for themselves, and secondly, 
to think with him.” Mr. Chamberlain has continued this 
tradition, and it was by virtue of the quality of candour that 
he succeeded to Mr. Bright’s authority in the city that sent 
them both to Parliament. Mr. Frank Fox, discussing the 
treatment of the late Mr. Richard Corfield, contends that in 
the matter of his censure after death the British nation 
faces a far greater issue than the fate of one brave man. 
While Mr. Harcourt’s minute of last September stands, “ there 
flies a danger-signal warning all dutiful and courageous 
soldiers and sailors of the Empire against regarding the 
traditions of the Drakes, Wolfes, Nelsons, and Clives, They 
are told that the path of duty may lead to a grave which the 
politicians will dishonour with a slander.” Mr. Maurice 
Low in his monthly letter on “ American Affairs” dwells on 
the success and the limitations of President Wilson. “He 
remains much of an enigma to the country; less human than 
his predecessors, but a greater intellectual force; a man so 
indifferent to notoriety or the plaudits of the public that the 
public is puzzled to classify him.” As regards Mexico, Mr. 
Low thinks that it may make his position impregnable, or 
offset weakness in other directions, or destroy him. Although 
dissatisfaction finds only casual expression in the Press, it is 
none the less deep-seated. Touching on the Panama Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Low declares that there is so little genuine interest in 
it that the average American neither knows nor cares whether 
Great Britain is represented.——Mr. Austin Dobson sends a 
wonderfully vivid study of the Gordon Riots based on con- 
temporary records and narratives of eyewitnesses— Walpole, 
Susan Burney, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Crabbe, Henry 
Angelo, Gibbon, Wesley, &c. He bears witness to the sub- 
stantial fairness of Dickens’s account in Barnaby Rudge. 
We may also mention Mr. W. Roberts's interesting paper on 
stolen pictures and picture-stealers, and Miss Frances Pitt’s 
pleasant study of “ Meadow and Water Voles.” 

The place of bonour in the Contemporary Review is awarded 
to a paper by Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P., on “ Liberalism and 
Naval Expenditure.” Mr. Molteno maintains that the “ panic 
figures” given by Mr. McKenna in March, 1909, were “ abso- 
Intely and entirely unfounded,” that Germany has given proof 
of her bona fides in stating that she had not accelerated her 
building in 1909, and that she has proved her readiness to accept 























a position of naval inferiority to us, while we continue without 
any justification to build on a gigantic scale. We, and we 
alone, in Mr. Molteno’s view, are setting, or rather forcing, the 
pace without any excuse afforded by Germany, on the strength 
of untested information supplied by interested parties. He 
declares that the bulk of the Liberal Party regard the question 
as one of the utmost gravity, straining their allegiance. 
“They were promised a reduction in 1911; they want that 
promise carried out now, when it is impossible to show 
any satisfactory reason why it should not be done.” 
Dr. Eugene Stock writes a very clear and informing article on 
“ Kikuyu,” stuting the facts of the case and showing how the 
proposed plans for federation deal with the practical problems 
involved. He abstains from entering into controversial or 
doctrinal questions, speaking with respect of convictions which 
he cannot share, but expresses a hope that the charge of heresy 
will be frankly withdrawn Mr. M. Philips Price, who has 
recently travelled extensively in Asiatic Turkey, discusses the 
alternative schemes for the regeneration of Turkish Armenia. 
He is convinced that Turkish Armenians would infinitely pre- 
fer to remain under Turkish rule, “ provided they can secure 
the benefits of law and order in the remote parts of Asia Minor, 
where at present they are at the mercy of Khurdish tribes.” 
He strongly demurs to Mr. Noel Buxton’s view that the 
annexation of the north-eastern vilayets of Asia Minor to 
the Caucasus could be effected without influencing the 
political situation in the Middle East, and would greatly 
prefer to see Turkey assisted in the task of reforming these 
vilayets. “The reorganization of the gendarmerie and of the 
finances under European officials would be accompanied by 
the appointment of European Inspectore-General to act in 
co-operation with the Turkish Governors-General.” To get over 
the difficulty of Russian susceptibility as tothe nationality of the 
officials, he suggests that they should be chosen from the neutral 
States of Europe, e.g., Sweden, Belgium, and Holland. Dr. 
Dillon’s monthly contribution on “ Foreign Affairs” is chiefly 
devoted to an exceedingly interesting survey of the achieve- 
ments and personality of the Emperor Menelek. His choice of 
instruments is amusingly illustrated by the story of the shoe- 
black who rose to be Minister by an adroit traffic in decorations. 
Incidentally Dr. Dillon describes some of the modern con- 
quistadores who turned their attention to the rising African 
State after the victory of Adua—notably the Russians 
Ashinoff and Leontieff. In Taitu, Menelek’s Consort, he 
discovers qualities which link her with the late Dowager 
Empress of China——Sir ©. P. Ilbert sends his im- 
pressions of a recent visit to Madison University, Wis- 
consin—which he describes as “the child of the Wisconsin 
State, not a spoilt child, but a well-endowed, active, and 
useful child . . . working in close connexion and co-operation 
with the executive and legislative authorities of the State.” 
The President is a Wisconsin farmer’s son, and much of the 
prosperous agricultural condition of the State is directly 
attributable to University work.——In this context we may 
also note Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s paper on the efforts now 
being made to secure co-operation between the school and the 
employer by local authorities and private firms. Mr. 
Herman Scheffauer in “The Conquest of America” writes 
of the dominant position already secured in the United 
States by the Jewish immigrants. He admits within limits a 
reasonable basis for the jealousy and hostility they provoke, 
but maintains that the New World owes much to their 
influence in the fields of art, letters, and philanthropy. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. T, A. O'Connor gives a useful history 
of the negotiations connected with the Bagdad Railway, with 
the various diplomatic ups and downs, twistings and turnings. 
He insists on the recognition of the fact that our interest in 
the Persian Gulf is as old as our rule in India, while Russian 
interest in Persia is of a much more recent date, and that of 
Germany in Asiatic Turkey goes no further back than 1888, 
—In an article on “Current Politics” “Curio” indicates 
the possible false positions into which the Unionist Party 
“might be muanguvred by a skilful and unscrupulous 
negotiator on the other side.” First, out of regard for 
civil order, the English Unionists might accept conditions 
which would be rejected by Ulster. Another danger is that 
one or two Unionist leaders might be induced to favour some 
terms not acceptable to the others. Then the Government 
would say that all would be well except for some unreason- 
able extremists. Also there is another difficulty. Supposing 
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the Government were to agree to a Dissolution, how far 
would the Opposition leaders’ pledge bind the rank- 
and-file if Ulster refused to accept the arbitrament of the 
polls >——“ Some Stories of My Western Life,” by Yone 
Noguchi, tantalize us because what we want is not to see the 
West through Eastern eyes, but to get a true glimpse of the Kast 
itself. This we only do by reflexion. Mr. Noguchi writes 
English so well that he might really add to our enlightenment 
by interpreting the soul of his nation to us.——The Hon. and 
Rev. James Adderley writes a very interesting paper asking 
“ Has the Anglican Crisis Come?” His view, roughly stated, 
is to plead for laissez faire, which in practice means letting 
such events as the Hereford and Kikuyu Communions occur 
at intervals. Inthe same way would he treat Modernism. In 
illustration we may quote the following eloquent passage :— 

“ Just as the traditionalists of Christ’s day failed to discern the 
signs of the times, so may we be doing. The Bible, both in Old 
and New Testaments, is the record of stumbling humanity, blind 
Churches, God-sent and God-used heretics. Why should we 
suppose that human nature has so much changed, or that God has 
begun to act so differently, that the Church can be sure that it is 
right in pursuing all tho old methods, but will not provoke the 
same old, bad results? Nobody wants to claim that Anglicanism 
represents the last word in Christianity, but we do want to assert 
that the last word has not been, and cannot yet be, said by any 
Church. Christianity is almost the youngest religion in the 
world. It is foolish to suppose that we have attained to complete 
knowledge on every point of organization and method, or even on 
the exact significance of every doctrine.” 

This month brings us an excellent number of Blackwood. 
How good it is we can only realize when we try to think 
of possible improvements. The first article is a weighty 
indictment of Lord Morley’s Indian administration, which 
is here charged with the grave defect of hampering and 
making difficult the task of the Indian Government by 
imposing unprofitable labours on its highest members. 
This is done by admitting to the Legislative Council 
a number of native members, whose power is curtailed by 
the fact of there being a bare majority of English officials. 
This, however, means the constant presence of a number of 
busy men, who have to sit and listen to endless talk in order 
that they may outvote the talkers. Thus a great adminis- 
trative machine, which has won the praises of competent 
observers of other nations, has had grit thrown into its works 
by a party politician who has never seen it in action. Mr. St. 
John Lucas writes an entertaining story of an attempt to steal 
a masterpiece from the lumber-room of an out-of-the-way 
Italian Cathedral. The heroine of the situation is the bare- 
footed niece of the rascally sacristan. All the details of the 
comedy are charmingly told “The Schooling of Narbir 
Pun” is the story of a Gurkha recruit, from his enlistment in 
his mountain home till he emerges with great credit from an 
expedition in a fearful country of jungle. How the inarticu- 
late boy of the mountains develops into a first-rate soldier is 
told with sympathy and insight, but all the praise is given to 
Narbir Pun, and we have to read between the lines to under- 
stand how great has been the sympathy, skill, and devotion of 
his teachers. “A Welsh Walk” is a striking paper by Mr. 
Edmund Vale in which he describes a walk across the moun- 
tains in mid-winter, much of it in the dark. Mr. Vale is 
keenly alive to the wonderful kind of information country 
people offer to the traveller as to local names and events. 
Near the Welsh border the following reason was given to 
explain why a house was called Blue Mantle Cottage—* because 
a battle was fought between here and the Ambray and Shob- 
don Hill yonder, a man in a blue mantle jumped into yon tree 
and preached a sermon or summat!” But the writer has also 
a true power of observation of states of feeling. Here is an 
example. He knocked at a cottage door in the dark seeking 
shelter from a violent storm. He was hospitably entertained, 
and, on resuming his journey, says :— 

“So I went forth from that cottage into the night and rain, 
wonderfully refreshed. For coming as a guest in the dark to 
share for a few moments the simple communion of a family life, 
being a stranger whose namo they know not (and you know not 
theirs), coming into close contact with lives you had never 
thought on before; or travelling in the darkness through a 
country you cannot see and which you have not much at heart, 
and the mingling with people to whom this spot is all the world 
and finding there love and hospitality, gives one a sense of some- 
thing that I have called refreshment, knowing, however, that it is 
a feeble term for what I mean* 

At the present moment it is interesting to have a short 
account of the South African burgher force and how it is 
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composed and raised. Every member of the force is tials a 
book in which is entered a record of his training, and in thig 
book every citizen soldier is told to 

‘Remember always—that patriotism in the form of self-sacrifice 
in time of peace is worth much more than a sudden wave of 
patriotism in time of war. It may prevent war. That in any 
case it is your duty to train yourself well for the protection of 
your home and country, and, if need be, to die in their defence.” 
Would that all young Englishmen were called on to remember 
the same. 

The United Service Magazine for February containg an 
interesting article on “The German Merchant Ship ig 
Time of War,” which is translated from a contribution 
by Count Reventlow to the German magazine Die Flotte, 
The article gives a striking picture of what the North 
Sea would be like in time of naval war——The same 
number also has, under the heading “The Navy in the 
Peninsular War,” a most vivid account of how Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and his staff were nearly wrecked off the Isle of 
Wight when on their way to Portugal. A more thrilling 
description of an escape we have never read. It is written 
from notes made at the time by a Midshipman, afterwards 
Admiral Digby Marsh. Sir Arthur Wellesley and his staff sat, 
or rather stood, in the cabin, waiting for the vessel to go on 
the rocks and to break in pieces at once, for that, it was believed 
by her commander, must be her fate. When she ran clear the 
Midshipman in question rushed to the cabin door with the 
message that they were saved :— 

“Never shall I forget that moment: the welcome news was 

hailed with an exclamation of thanks, and a clap of joy by all 
hands ; and well it might be, for in all their after battles and 
trials they never had a narrower escape. Had the ship struck, a 
few minutes would have consigned all hands to a watery grave, 
and her ribs would have been dashing in ten thousand pieces 
along the coast.” 
The curious note is added that the incident “ gave Sir Arthur 
such a thorough dislike of the sea, and everything thereto 
belonging, that he never could or would have anything to do 
with it again, if it could be avoided.” 








FICTION. 


THE MEASURE OF OUR THOUGHTS.* 


Ir we are to follow the method of Robinson Crusoe, so 
happily revived in The Wrong Boz, of summing up a situation 
by a parallel statement of profit and loss, it is hard to say 
whether the diarist of Mr. Reginald Lucas’s book is more to 
be envied or commiserated. On the one hand, he was an Earl, 
the heir to a marquisate, and held a commission in the Guards, 
He was also a man of good character and a great parti. In 
ballrooms and other places where they dance matrons contem- 
plated him with a benevolent avidity. “None of them are 
concerned to cherish and protect me; but of course I am 
worth annexing, and they grin at me rather greedily. Nobody 
could mistake it for the smile of disinterested kindness. Any- 
how, there is a quotation for me and I am in brisk demand.” 
On the other hand, he had outgrown his interest in sport, he 
did not play either bridge or golf, he disliked yachting, 
motoring, and dining at restaurants, hated paying calls, 
was bored at dances, and inspired dislike in children 
He was unattractive in appearance—at least so he tells us— 
was habitually snubbed and disparaged by his father, 
bullied by his sister—a particularly insufferable speci- 
men of the maitresse femme type—and outshone by his 
younger brother, a Prince Charming who had ability 
as well as cleverness, tact as well as fascination. He 
had his alleviations, of course, in the sympathy of his 
mother, in the society of intellectuals, and in his books, But 
what was really wrong with the Earl of X, as we must call 
him in default of information as to his full style and title, was 
that he was far too clever, studious, and well read for the great 
majority of the people with whom his position threw him into 
daily contact. He was a professed Londoner, because “in London 
only can we be in touch with the men and the affairs that 
go to make history.” “ There is more reality of life in coming 
in contact, as I do, with an ambassador one day, a politician 
the next, a soldier, a judge, a journalist, a financier, all those 
who help to make the world go round, or forwards or backwards, 
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as the case may be; and all the time be carried on the 


foam of moving waters—more reality in this than in growing 
torpid in a sluggish pool. But I would rather be a bull in a 
pasture than a neglected dog in London.” Unluckily the 
diary shows him for the most part in the society of those who, 
while immensely his inferiors in cultivation, excel him in tact, 
or social address, or readiness of retort. His intimate know- 
ledge of eighteenth-century memoirs, his knack of apposite 
quotation, his fondness for poetry, are all wasted on the 
average members of his own immediate circle. He is intel- 
lectually a square peg in around hole. For the rest, though 
his rank and position secure him against being neglected, his 
temperament and his prejudices prevent him from attaining 
popularity. He is not disliked, but unliked, and he is pain- 
fally aware of the fact. In short, his personality could not be 
better summed up than in the words of the Eton tutor to 
whom this diary is addressed in the form of letters: he didn't 
think too much of himself, but too much about himself. 
Yet when all allowance is made for the hero’s egotism, the 
mixture of narrative, reflection, essay, and dialogue of which 
this “ go-as-you-please ” chronicle is composed makes very 
pleasant reading. Nothing is too trivial or too momentous 
for his consideration, from the use of the split infinitive to 
Love and Death. We have spoken of the quotations, but 
may specially refer to the extraordinary aptness of Raikes’s 
dismal prediction in the “thirties,” as applied to the present 
crisis. Again, he points out that Mr. Norman Angell 
was forestalled to some extent by Raikes in his view on 
the international reactions of credit. Of his literary 
digressions we particularly like his essay on bathos, though 
the version of the famous Oxford Union speech with which 
weare familiar differs slightly from his. As we remember it, 
the unfortunate speaker spoke of some memorable event 
stirring the hearts of everyone, “from the Queen sitting on 
her crown to the labourer sitting on his cottage.” On some 
subjects, such as the drama and Irish humour, his views 
are distinctly heretical, but his flow of anecdote never fails. 
The tolerance with which social parasites are endured in 
high life is effectively satirized, and he gives us a vivid study 
of the lady who in theory was a Socialist feminist but in 
practice an arrogant feudalist. By way of compensation he 
introduces us to at least three wholly charming types of 
modern womanhood. But the effectiveness of his portraiture 
may perhaps be best judged from the passage in which he 
sums up and passes judgment on the composite nature of the 
most agreeable and independent of the Hedonists who figure 
in the dramatis personae :— 

“Brownrigg is fastidious; isa genuine man of letters; hates 
everything unfamiliar and, as he thinks, vulgar. He detests 
politics and politicians, and is ignorant and careless of what is 
going on in the world to an extraordinary degree. Wars and 
rumours of wars excite him not at all. Strikes and demonstrations 
surprise and disgust him; into their cause and effect he never 
thinks of enquiring. Iam afraid he is equally indifferent to the 
everlasting spectre of misery that hangs over our social Elysium. 
He lives in comfortable chambers, with an excellent library ; 
prints and ornaments that he has collected and cherishes; plenty 
of flowers; and not an anchorite’s cell to sleep in. He is a severe 
critic of club cooking and club service. He likes country houses, 
when they are very comfortable and he can do as he likes. He 
enjoys dining out only when the company is good: not otherwise. 
That is his setting for the stage of life. For all other kinds of 
scenery and action he certainly has the feeling of Mr. Podsnap: 
*I don't want to know about it: I don’t choose to discuss it: I 
don’t admit it.’ I don’t believe for a moment that he would show 
moral or physical cowardice if he were confronted with the rough 
realities of life: but his mind has grown entirely in one direction. 
His selfishness is intellectual, not sensual. Ho is obviously not 
qualified for py practical work. I don’t suppose it ever 
erossed his mir 1 that he might have some definite duty towards his 
neighbour to perform. What makes him different from other selfish 
| eed is that he is remarkably happy and contented: and this for 

‘0 reasons: he is not idle-minded or cold-hearted. His interests are 
worthy and engrossing : within his limited circle he has strong affec- 
tions. To all that fs disagreeable in life he remains happily blind. I 
sometimes wonder whether one ought to like and admire him the 
less on this account. One cannot but envy him. He is spared all 

» cares and apprehensions that embitter existence for most of us. 
It is true he is of no public use: but how many of us, with all 
our talking and fretting, can pretend that wodoany good? On 
the whole I am inclined to think that the world is entitled toa 
Brownrigg here and there: butterflies in a tumult: they give one 
® sense of relief: a consoling suggestion that somewhere in the 
scheme of Nature there is room for elegance and ease detached 

m moral responsibility and physical force. Hazlitt says that a 
genius for action depends essentially on the strength of the will 
rather than that of the understanding. I should say rather the 
strength of the body. Brownrigg has plenty of strength both of 








will and understanding; but a certain physical weakness inclines 
him to yield to a soft and easy way of living, and leaves no inclina- 
tion whatever for the stress and combat of the world. He must 
be lacking in some moral instinct. He is certainly not a cruel 
man; but I know nobody else who could have sent this reply to 
an appeal from the Society for the Benefit of the Poor: ‘I am 
afraid I cannot see my way to subscribe to your society. For 
some reason, which I am unable to explain, I have always enter- 
tained a peculiar dislike for all poor people.’ Yet I know that 
when he himself was in constant and sore need of money, he often 
made his condition worse by helping his friends who were in a like 
predicament.” 


The culminating disappointment of the narrator’s career is 
handled with delicacy. He might have guessed that Lady 
Olive was in love with his irresistible brother, but he faces 
the rebuff with dignity, finds solace in travel, and emerges 
from the ordeal in a mood which promises deliverance from 
the habit of self-tormenting introspection. 





The Valley of the Moon. By Jack London. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)\—Mr. London’s book is a classic, if we may be 
forgiven the use of so dignified a word, in American slang. 
Here is language, at first incomprehensible, afterwards graphio 
and convincing; only the accomplished scholar, who has worked 
hard at his sixty pages, will understand Billy’s argument 
against excessive drinking: “ Take that big stiff to-night that 
butted in on us. He ought to had my number. He’s a dog 
anyway, but besides he had beer bloat. I sized that up the 
first rattle, an’ that’s the difference about who takes the other 
fellow’s number. Condition, that’s what it is.” But the 
accomplished scholar will also know that the language of the 
book is admirably fitted to the story, which is concerned first 
of all with the marriage, difficulties, adventures, and ultimate 
happiness of Billy, New York teamster and late prize-fighter, 
and Saxon, the laundry hand; behind is a tangle of thought 
about Labour and strikes and the “ back to the land” theory, 
and nota little history. Let us admit at once that Mr. London 
has written a most excellent book, keen and discerning, 
both adventurous and quiet; so shall we be free to wish that 
he had made it shorter by two hundred pages, and had avoided 
in the second part the danger of repetition and monotony. 
He is more at home in the town than in the country, and Billy 
and Saxon, once past the suburbs of Oaklands, lose a little 
of their truth and charm. We cannot believe either in the 
unfailing kindness of all whom they meet on their tramp, or 
that a factory girl, when first she beheld the sea, would ery: 
“Look! Did you ever see such an unspeakable colour?” 


Weeds. By Olave M. Potter and Douglas Sladen. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)}—The moral of Miss Potter’s and Mr. 
Sladen’s book is the importance of technical or business train- 
ing for all women who will have to earn their own livelihood. 
It might have been thought that this was a lesson which had 
been already sufficiently preached, but experience shows that 
there are still many girls who have received a fair education 
and have been brought up ina certain amount of luxury who 
are suddenly thrown on their own resources. This novel tells 
the story of three such girls, the heroine, Lesley Brydges, and 
two friends. Lesley’s career is the most detailed and, there- 
fore, the most interesting, but the reader may find it hard to 
credit her sudden discovery that she bas all her life been 
unconsciously in love with a friend of her extreme youth. It 
is hard also to swallow what Thackeray would have called 
the “cast” of the evening party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Aylmer. It is, to say the least of it, improbable that all 
the lions who are named in the course of a long paragraph 
should have appeared in one evening and roared in concert. 


Winds of God. By Hamilton Drummond. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.)\—Mr. Hamilton Drummond imparts a novelty 
into his story of treasure-hunting by assigning the principal 
character to a woman. Otherwise, although the book is 
well constructed, there is nothing original about it. Indeed, 
it is too late to be original about treasure-hunting in 
the South Seas, even though the date of a story may be the 
eighteenth century. Everything has been said that could be 
said about buried hoards, lost galleons, and mutinies on board 
ship, and the reader will heartily sympathize with the opinion 
of the hero that the heroine’s dead father should never have 
imposed such a task upon his young daughter. 

READABLE Novets.—Subsoil. By C. Marriott. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—A great deal of clever word-spinning 
which probes arts, crafts, and temperaments. The plot is 
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exasperating, but the characters do carry interest as well as 
the subjects. Gold Lace. By E. OC. Mayne. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—Though the superficial theme is the vulgar one of 
girls flirting with officers, the story is mcye than redeemed by 
the serious treatment and by some wholesome wisdom.——The 
Unforgiving Minute. By Irene Burn. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—A clever picture of Anglo-Indian life up-to-date. The 
story is rather thin, and is eked out by incidents excellently 
illustrative, if not strictly pertinent to the plot. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
veserved for review in other forms, ] 

Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse. Edited by George 
H. McKnight, Ph.D. (D.C. Heuth. 2s. 6d. net.)—The hand- 
books published in Section II. of the “ Belles-Lettres” series 
are invaluable to students of Middle English. These three 
‘humorous tales” in themselves are chiefly remarkable for 
the lack of any particular brilliancy in plot or style, and 
may well give rise to the speculation whether the sense of 
humour, like the sense of harmony, has not been invented as 
well as perfected in the course of the last four centuries. But 
the preface and notes are as careful and as useful as one has 
learned to expect them to be, when they come from the hand of 
one of those American scholars who bave helped to make Middle 
English a sane and pleasant study for the ordinary student, 
instead of an obscure subject for specialists and antiquarians. 
The bibliography is most valuable, and the glossary so clear 
as to bea help to the beginner, and not the source of bewilder- 
ment that it is in too many books of this kind. Professor 
McKnight admits that it is hard to communicate those 
“ pleasures of the chase” which the seeker for the sources of 
such old tales experiences; but the study of his preface should 
make plain, even to those who have never pursued that most 
enthralling sport, how great is the delight of tracking a 
story from land to land and from language to language down 
the centuries. For the fascination of Middle English lies not 
only in its place in our unbroken heritage, but because it links 
us, as it linked our forefathers, with those ancient routes of 
trade and war, overland and oversea, down which there came 
to him, out of the East, not only his silk and bis spices, but 
his treasure of story and song. 

















The Romance of Names. By Ernest Weekley. (John 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net.\—Mr. Weekley tells us that “the 
etymological study of surnames has scarcely been touched 
at ‘present, except by writers to whom philology is an 
unknown science.” As a specimen of the difficulties which 
beset the subject, he gives us an excursus on the 
name Rutter, which may be derived from roter, a 
ruffian, or roufier, a vagabond, or possibly from roteur, 
a player on the rote or mediaeval fiddle, which would 
make it a doublet of Crowther. Of our three commonest 
English numes—Smith, Taylor, and Brown—the first two 
are derived from occupations, whilst the third originated as a 
nickname. Other occuputive names are Clark, Wright, Walker, 
Turner, and Cooper. The commonest local names are Hall, 
Wood, and Green, from residence by the great house, the 
wood, and the village green—compare the French Lasalle, 
Dubois, and Dup:é. White, Sharp, and Young represent 
nicknames. Baptismal names give us the classes cf Lewis 
and Robinson. Atkins is the son of Adam or Arthur. 





Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
January, 1914, (Office of the Fund. 2s. net.)—The Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund make the very interesting 
announcement that during the winter months the survey of 
the country lying between the south end of the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean and southward to Kadesh Barnea will be 
carried out. In an article on “The Desert of the Wander- 
ings” Sir Charles Watson explains the reasons which make 
this little-known region full of interest to students of Biblical 
history. After the march from Sinai, the Israelites are stated 
to have halted for about thirty-eight years in the country 
round about Kadesh Barnea, before proceeding on their 
journey to Mount Hor. There is but little information in 
the Bible as to what the Israelites were doing during this 
long period of waiting, and it is hoped that the new survey 
may throw seme light on the question. 








tt 
Vagabond’s Way. By Nancy Price. (John Murray, 6 
net.)—Miss Price’s delightful record of “haphazard wander. 
ings on the fells” will make a strong appeal to all those who 
like herself, “‘have ever loved the track and the mountain, 
rather than the road and the dale.” Those who know the 
enduring and consoling charms of that wonderful thirty miles 
square which stretches from Skiddaw to Coniston Old Man 
and from Hawes Water to Ennerdale Water will best appre- 
ciate Miss Price’s enthusia~m. Her record of a happy 
walking tour in the Lake District is instinct with the joy of 
earth, and to read it is the next best thing to being on the fell 
oneself, 





New Epitrons.—French Profiles; Critical Kit-Kats- 
Gossip in a Library. By Edmund Gosse, (William 
Heinemann. 6s. net each.)—In a copy of verses addressed 
to R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Gosse once expressed his ambition 
to be counted among those who handed on the flame of 
literature from one generation to another. The new collected 
edition of Mr. Gosse’s essays shows how far he hag 
succeeded in fulfilling this ambition. His blend of informa- 
tion with criticism is always gracefully managed—— 
The Governance of England. By Sidney Low. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—This new edition of Mr. Low’s excel. 
lent book has been revised throughout, and contains a new 
preface in which this accomplished publicist discusses the 
existing Constitutional situation. Every Man His Own 
Builder. By G. G. Samson. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
5s. net.\—We are glad to welcome a revised edition of this 
remarkable book, in which an unselfish architect shows “how 
apy man of normal bodily strength can at need build his 
own house without the aid of skilled labour.”——The Truth 
about the ‘Titanic. By Archibald Gracie. (New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1:25 net.)—The late Colonel Gracie’s 
personal narrative of the ‘Titanic’ disaster bears testimony 
“to the heroism on the part of all concerned,” and we are 
not surprised that so thrilling a story has gone into a second 
edition. The New Testament in Modern Speech. By R. F. 
Weymouth. (James Clarke. 1s. 9d. net.)—This pocket edition 
of the New Testament in “everyday English” may be of 
help to some who wish to have their Bible (as O. W. Holmes 
said) “ depolarized.” 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—__-—_— 


Anethan (Baroness A. a’), The Twin-Soul of O’Take San, cr 8vo...(S. Paul) 68 
Ashbee (C, R.), The Hamptonshire Experiment in Education, cr Svo 
(G. Allen) net 38 





Atkins (G. G.), Pilgrims of the Lonely Road, cr 8vo ............... (Revell) net 6” 
Ayscough (H. G. UC. P.-) and Barry (R. B. O.-), With the Russians in 
Mongolia, 8V0............000.ccceecseeeeses monsniieiasaandii sitenl -ee---(Lane) net 169 


Ballantyne (J. W.), Expectant Motherhood, 8v0..............<.++++- (Cassell) net 69 
Bennett (F.), Forty Years in Brazil, 8vo........... .(Mills & Boon) net 108 
Bloem (W.), The Irom Year, CF 80. ........0.0-.ccsccseseoossceccccesecesorsssosceseed ) 6A 
Brown (H.), Rubber: its Sources, Cultivation, and Properasio 8vo0 


Bilow (B. von), Imperial Germany, 8V0 ..........++.-see0e0008 ...(Casse 
Burgin (G. B.), Within the Gates, cr 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 68 
Caxton’s Mirrour of the World, Edited by O. H. Prior, 8vo...... (H. Milford) ie 
Cleveland (Duchess of), Life and Letters of Lady Hester oo Maer 8vo0 


1L@ 
el OD i Re rcitttrntttnnn crencncinnnininninniiniienieal (Bale) net 16 
Curwood (J. O.), Kazan, the Wolf-Dog, 80 .............cscceeee-seeeeeeeee( Cassell) 
De Costobadie (F, P.), Annals of the Billesdon Hunt, 1856-1913, 4to 
Chapman & Hall) net 210 
Dickinson (H. N.), The Business of a Gentleman, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 
Dowden (E.), Poems, Vol, I., Original Poems, cr 8V0_ .........s00ce-ee00 (Dent) 
Down in Devon: Hamorous Tales by Uncle Tom Cobleigh, cr 8+o 
(Heath & Cranton) net 
Ffynon the Sin-Eater, by ‘‘ A Whisper,” cr 8vo ...(Holden & Hardin ) 
Figgis (D.), Jacob Elthorne, cr 8vo ( 
Fiatau (T.), ‘lhe Thrice-Born, cr 8V0.............+..<00++ (Holden & ingham) 
Gordon ®-), The Anti-Alcohol Movement in Europe, cr 8vo ...(Rev ) ose 




















Graves (F. P.), A History of Education in Modern es (Macmillan 
Gregorovius (F.), Siciliana, cr 8vo ........ sane ( net 
Grotton (M. S.), A Corner of the Cotswolds, 8V0.............00-+ (Methuen) net 
Hall (J. A.), The Law of Naval Warfare, 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) net 
Hannah (I. C.), ~~ of the Northlands, 8vo...... (Heath & Cranton) net 
Harden (R. W.), The Evangelists and the Resurrection (Skeffington) net 
nowy (E. J.), Still Happy though Married, cr 8V0 ............00eee+0 (Unwin) 
Holi i H.), Reminiscences of My Life, roy 8¥0 ..,......+.+. (Heinemann) net 1 
Hope (M.), Messen p CR BVO  ...000.00 eatiedn (Methuen) 
Hopkins (T.), The Romance of Fraud, 8vo ............... ~~ & Hall) net 
Ince (M.), The Commonplace and Clementine, cr 8vo ...( tto & Windus) 
Ingham (A.), A Garden of Games, roy 8VO0.............0c0s0s002+00 (I. Pitman) 
Kinne (H.) and Cooley (A. M.), Foods and Household Ma‘ — hy 4 
ii 
Knox (E. A.), Sacrifice or Sacrament P cr 8vo. ) net 


a SS SSuSsssssucesssss os 


(L ia 
Koppeschaar (E.), Evaporation in the Cane and the Beet Sugar Factory, 














FOY BVO.........00-000+22sevceceeee . Rodger) 
Lamb (H.), Dynamics, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 108 
Loria (A.), The Economic Synthesis, 80 ........csssserssereseeeee (G. Allen) net 10/6 
Laell (D.), Handicapped, CF 8¥0 ..........c.sssseseseeseneeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/@ 

“Clymont (J. A.), New Testament Criticism: its History and 

PL, EERE TE (Hodder & a pe | 69 
McGlothlin (W. J.), A Vital Ministry, cr 8V0.......s0sesseesesseees (Revell) net 3/6 
Marchant (W. H.), Wireless Telegraphy, cr 8¥0 ........0-s000 (Whittaker) net 5 
Maugham (BR. C. F.), Wild Game in bezia, 8vo (J. Murray) net 128 
Monsenergue (Colonel), Cavalry Tactical Schemes, 8v0 ..... .. CH. Rees) net 6 
Mordaunt (B.), Simpson : a Novel, Cr 8V0 ........c.ccsseserseereneeeeene (Methuen) 69 
Morgan (H. E.), The Dignity of Business, cr 8vo ..,(Ewart & Seymour) 26 
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sgra  E.), The London Chamber of Commerce from 1881 to 1914, 

oes ralntteeachced ELE me =F Ue 

orthern Passion (The), Edited by F. A. Foster, fvo ........... (H. Milford) 15,0 

yar) Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy, 1810-1861(Unwin) net 5/0 
‘(R. S.), Modern Business Routine Explained and Illustrated. 

Vol. I. Home Trade, 8V0 .......00s-sevens peaunaiiganninonseninas (E, Wilson) net 2/6 
Overton (J.), Dickie Devon, cr 8V0...........+.+. " ..{Methuen) 6/0 
Palmer (A. L.), The Salvage Of Men, CF 8V0 «..s+.s+s.sss-.-s- (Revell) net 8/6 
Bice (C. Y.), At the World’s Heart, cr 8vo (Hodder & 4a" net 5/0 
Scott (T. B.), The Road toa a Age, 18mo......(H. K, Lewis) net 2/6 

(E. V.), Scientific Auction age, 16mo......(Chapman & Hall) net 3/6 
fister Henrietta, Community of St. Michael and All Angels, Bloemfontein 










and Kimberley, 1874-1911, CF 8V0 ..........0000 seseressreeeeeeeners (Longmans) net 2/6 

(J. H.), Pastor Futuris, cr 8vo ... ....(Longmans) net 5/0 

Smedley (C.), Una and the Lions, cr 8vo . Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

nder (H.), One Man Returns, cr 8vo......... maveteaneneneneesel (Mills & Boon) 6/0 

relle (E.), Plant — ——s er 8y ng net 2/6 

Jas or the er win Drood, 4 

val (EBs: Bese marpeseetst 2 
telly (E. A.), B “ROBO, CE BVO ....ccsseceeeseees olden ng’ A 

} mae A for the w i sesneaenennnpneneanantenl (Longmans) net 2/6 


oman, 
Walker (J. W. T.), Surgical Diseases and Injuries of the Genito-Urinary 
Organs, 8vo (Cassell) net 25/0 
Walpole (H.), The Duchess of Wrexe, Cr 8V0 ............ccccecseeeeeees (M. Secker) 6/0 
Ward (F. E.), The Montessori Method and the American School, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Ward (W.), Men and Matters, 8V0 .............csccececetereerneretend 
Webster (N. H.), The Sheep Track, er 8v0 .............000 
Weekes (R. K.), Seaborne of the Bonnet Shop, cr 8vo 
White (S. E.), Gold: a Novel, cf 8V0 ...........sc00ee000s 
Willson (B.), Lord Strathcona, er 8vo................ 
Zangwill (I.), The Melting Pot: a Drama, 8vo ..... 


LIBERTY 

FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 










FOR FOR 
DRESSES FUEBNISHING 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nonrish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment— therefore gives Lest means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. 6d., 2s. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Braxcurs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &e. 





SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Miustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 














ROYAL Tota! Funds =  £19,031,200, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 





EA 
OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombarl Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


-_—_-— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£25,C00,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


CHOOLS FOR SALE.—LADIES with CAPITAL 
seeking to purchase FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS, in the 

goantey oc at the sea, should apply to Mesers. TRUMAN & EKENIGHTLEY, 
Ltd., Scholastic Agents, who have been instructed to negotiate the transfer 
of some important schools.—Address, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

OARDING HOUSE in NORTH OF ENGLAND FOR 
. DISPOSAL. Well-established, lucrative Business. Large English, 
American, and Colonial Connexion. Immediate possession; or could work 
through Season with present gunsen— Dave Box No, 664, The 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








| 


CHOOL PREMISES REQUIRED.—Messrs. TRUMAN 
kK and KNIGHTLEY (Ltd.), Educational Agents, are anxious, on behalf of 
clients, to hear of any LARGE PROPERTIES in the country or at the seaside 
suitable for scholastic pu and al to accommodate from 0 to 100 
boarders ; large grounds essential. —Address 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE APPOINTMENT of THREE ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT of HONG KONG, 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires three ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES for the Education Department, Hong Kong. 

Candidates who are between 25 and 30 years of age will be preferred. 

All the Mistresses are required to produce evidence of training, and one of 
them should be — to teach Kindergarten subjects. 

Each Mistress js required to be able to teach Arithmetic, Religions Knowledge, 
History, English Language and Literature and Geography up to the standard 
of the Senior Oxford Local Examination, and also two subjects of each of the 
eentes Gor of subjects: Group I., French, Sewing, Swedish Drill; 
Group II., Music ee yy oy: Economy, Drawing, German, Latin. 

The engagement will in the first instance for three years, and if at the 
end of the time their service has been satisfactory, the Assistant-Mistresses 
bbe be placed, if mutually agreed, on the pensionable establish t of the 

ony. 

A salary at the rate of £200 for each of the three years of the engagement 
will be paid to the Assistant-Mistresses, and subject to the permission of the 
Director of Education they may undertake private tuition. Half salary will 
be paid from the date of embarkation from d, and full salary from the 
date of arrival in the Colony. If an Assistant Mistress is placed on the pen- 
sionable establishment, her salary will be at the rate of £230 a year, 

One of the appointments includes residence, 

passage is provided, 

Further information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should 
apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, 

on, ° 











PPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT-MASTER for the 
GOVERNMENT see” me MONTEGO BAY, 


The Government of Jamaica require an ASSISTANT-MASTER for the 
Government Secondary School, Montego Bay, Jamaica. The Master will be 
required to teach Mathematics principally, and may be required to assist with 
some other school subjects. 

Candidates should not be more than 30 years of age and must hold a 
University Degree in Arts, 

The salary will be £100 per annum, together with board and lodging during 
term time, The appointment will be for three years in the firstinstance, A 
first-class passage will be provided, 

Applications and inquiries should be enbmitted as soon as possible in covers 
marked ‘‘C.A.” to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, itehall, London, 
8.W. SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should auplz to the SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8. W. 











PPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT-MASTER at KING 
EDWARD VII, SCHOOL, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 








The High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa requires an ASSIS- 
TANT-MASTER for King Edward VII. School, Johannesburg. 

The appointment, which may be resident, will be to Grade A. of the Transvaal 
Classification for High Schools, at a salary of £440-2£.0-£560 per annum. 

Candidates should possess a University degree in Honours, the general 
qualifications necessary for assistant- masters, special qualifications iv English, 
including a knowledge of phonetics, and successful teaching experience, and 
should be able to organise and take part in school games. 

They should be unmarried and about 30 years of age. 

The selected candidate will probably be required to take the highest work in 
the school in English, and might be made responsible for the direction of much 
of the English work in the lower classes. 

Applications and inquiries should be addressed in covers marked “‘ C.A.” to 
the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. SCOTTISH 
CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, London, 58. W. 

The selec:ed candidate will be — ao to take up duty at Johannesburg as 
goon as can conveniently be arranged, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The SENATE invite 

applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF PHYSICS tenable as 

the Royal Holloway College. The salary will be £000 a year in the case of a 

man, or £500 a year, with and furnished residence during College Terms, 
in the case of a woman. 

Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not more than three references, must be 
received not later than by first post on Monday, March 9th, 1914, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, S.W., 
from whom further particulars may be o , 

HENRY A. MIERS, Princiral, 








ULTIVATED GENTLEWOMAN WISHES POST as 
COMPANION or Amanuensis, Resident or Daily. Correspondence, 
reading aloud, perfect written and spoken French. Salary.—“ COMPANION,” 
clo T. E. Hodgkin, Eeq., Old Ridley, Stocksfield. 


OHAM, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Soham Grammar School will be Vacant 
after the summer term. There are between 50 and 60 boys in the school, 
which receives grants from the Board of Education and the Cambs. County 
Council. Salary: £150 fixed, with capitation fees probably amounting to at 
least £50 and an unfurnished house, with accommodation for a few boarders. 

Candidates, who must be graduates, are to send th ir applications before 
March 7th.—For further particulars send stamped and addressed (foolscap) 
envelope to T. P. BENDALL, Esq., Clerk to the Grammar School Governors, 
Soham. 














ANTED, for ANTIGDA, for two years,a GOVERNESS 

for ONE BOY (12), to take Lond. Matriculation eventually, Science 

subjects. B.Sc. preferred. Physics and Chemistry. Fond of outdoor life.— 

Apply to Miss BEALES, City of London School for Girls, Carmelite 
Street, E.C, 
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OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
D AFTER EASTER. 


1, ASCIENCE MIS 88 with Botany and some Chemistry, Physics 
— A With good Geograph Salary £80, resident. 
E with University oth my are desired. 

DANCING and GAMES MISTRESS (Swedish 


3% A 
method) with experience. Salary £70, resident. 
4 JUNIOR MISTRESS for FORM 1. with good French acquired 
abroad. Salary or £0, accordin Se qualifications. 
Applications should be sent to the &: K TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY 
February 15th. Further information can be obtained from the Head- 
BELOE, B.A., Hons. Lond., formerly Senior Mathematical 
Lecturer at Westfield College, University of London. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURFSHIP IN FRENCH. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN FRENCH, to begin 
work in October next, Salary per annum, 
For further apply to W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDOY 


X COURSE of SIX ADVANCED LECTURES on “ 

rill be given at, King’s College, Strand, by P. 8. alten, Mn aes” 

Feb. 10th, 13th, 17th, 20th, 24th, and 27th: Admission Free, without ty, ™ 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Register 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTI E 
T WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, eat 


Ladies over 20 years of trained as Children’s Nurses. Babi residence 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES 


= ———————S=====> 

| emsiemumee COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

The Governors are pre d to consider applications for the Sir John Wolfe. 
Barry STUDENTSHIP IN EN TOMOLOGY. The Studentship is of the valu 
of £100 for one year, and is for the pupae of research in ‘Applied Entomology 
under the direction of the Professor of Zool Preference will be given tog 


candidate producing evidence of special ae in Entomology. 
For detailed conditions apply, SECRETARY. 














RESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


MISTRESS wanted immediately, to work in ee aera Department of 
School. (Boys only, from age of 8.) Must be specially trained ow this work. 


Salary at rate of £1 annum,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTE 
Town Hall, Preston. A. HOWARTH, 
3lst January, 1914, Town Clerk. 





ANTED, a SCHOLAR to REVISE and FORM 
for PUBLICATION a PHILOSOPHICAL and THEOLOGICAL 
be ns, tate Box No. 670, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


HE COUNOIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 

appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS to the Birkenhead 

High School. per annum and Capitation Fees. Applications 

should be made not later than Thursday, February 26th, to the SECRETARY 

of the TRUST, Broadway Court, Westminster, 8.W., from whom further 
particulars should be obtained by candidates, 


NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered, 

vacancy for you tleman in h-olass works; premium; three 

ye. course-—PRINC AL M.INST. C.E,—Box No. 208, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OODHOUSE GROVE SCHOOL, near LEEDS.— 
WANTED, a RESIDENT HEAD-MASTER for the above School, to 
commence duties if possible on Ist May. Minimum Sa’ £320.—Candidates, 
who must be Wesleyan Methodists and Graduates of a British Universi 
should apply for full particulars and form of application to the Rey. ENOC 
SALT, retary of the Board of Management for Wesleyan Secondary 
Schools, 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 8.W. 














GIRLS’ SOHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UVUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNEW— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. . Hockey, Tennis, cket, &, Spring 
Term began y, January 15th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 


Meo THURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 

standard of work are high. Modern Lan , Literature, and Music 

ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 

Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 

examination results. G garden and field for games.—References ki 
rmitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 

ee. C.M.S,, and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for prospectus, 


K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation tor the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTBESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.a_ 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


Li torsran, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 














HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educati 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languagie, "ao ae Painti 


Pupils . for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
conaioel ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c, 





OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA. 
—WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL for the above College, to commence 
duties on the Ist ee who must be members of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, should apply for my and form of application to the 
Rev. ENOCH SALT, Westminster Training College, 130 Horseferry Road, 
ndon, 8.W. 











LECTURES, &o. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 84 LANCASTER GATE. 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
and Principal of the 


(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
te Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

2 SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 £% a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
L, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGA 


ayear. SCHOO RTEN, ng a year. 





A fow Boarders are received at the Head- ‘ess's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
HERWSBLLI HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secon raining. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's ny for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Foes for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
=e : x -_ . a 1%. a fund, .-~ may borrow sums 
not exceeding > re} n three years, Particularsand Prospectus 
may be obtained from Tul PRINCIPAL, > - 


BERFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
\ YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
. HT iss M. J. TUKD, M.A, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
Recognized by the Sanitary In tors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ming for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN bey ee a a a by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secon Teachers. cipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes pre: tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate a | and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity ia ae for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
2 hed ery ———, “ey + iW bursaries, and loan 
nd may 2 ned on application to the PRINCIP. Training 

Wollaston Road, Cambridge. F — 


ATCHELOR TRAINING 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 3.E. 


Principal, Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal, Miss CARPENTER. 
Complete course of Training for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Kinder- 
gartens. Pre tions for London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, Prac 
tice in Mary Datchelor School of 500 girls. 


Hall of Residence (£12 12s,a term), Free Studentship Bursaries, Tuition 
Fee, £20 15s. per annum, 














COLLEGE, 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
_—_ (Telephone : Victoria 3319) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratnaer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrsox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.S. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion ia 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and oe first 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Lan , Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell aud McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


Li sree. Box COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton Hall, 
i 








Huyton.—Boarding School for Girls, in healthy country a few miles from 
verpool. Five University Scholarships won in three years. TWO oe 
ns March 


SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 offered in 1914. Examination 
arch 8rd.—For 


Names of candidates must be sent to Head-Mistress by 
particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERS T.— Selene Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire chargeof Chil- 

dren with ts abrvad, ident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 

sea.—For flue. Pruspectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


S44 DFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE 








Princi : The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equi HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Ro: Gymnastic Institu 

—— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 

uoation, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Sy the 
Hon, and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particularsfrom the SE TABY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSF: LD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish System, —~ Anatomy, Physio 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical nastics, Dancing, > 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &. Health Students also received. Special 
Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after i 
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emia 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
P Prineipal—Miss PARKER, 


ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL—For bo of Public 
Seto age — an individual attention to their work or health. 
a boy ited who has been diamissed from his 
oumtlihed 


Head-Master, HA HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 








School for the Daugh Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten 
Boarding na Art, Music, Holidays for 
tion Large grounds. — 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ foams na 


SWAY C COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT— 


Gentlewomen trai 





ment 








~ omen, Gardening, aac ty and Bek cei Culture, Preserving 
snd Bot Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and 0 Vacancies 
Term. ing plication should be made to Miss EDIT: ‘ADLEY. 














tts 1ere FY LADIES" COLLEGE CO, Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—S) lendid Buildings. Gymnesium, separate ——— Hockey, 
P Sa Bathin, Dg ; beautiful climate; great edvantages for 

cb. ey Mistresses ; Teacher for Ph 
Terms for inisters’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus app’ pPRINCIPAL. 


QEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER + GIELS 
S scmoct. SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. oy — 

Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Fs So, od 

yn A and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery 

Euceliest Kesident Staff, including Mistrees for Games and 














Posneh ad for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. ’s, Paddington). 








ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swi Principals: Ihe Misses SALES. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi 








Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
available for three years, on application to Principals, 
he SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914. 


st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recegntecdty the Board 
@f Education. ‘wo bir by tt we RH LY Cc, 4 
cen: La RB apply to the he Principal, Mise E. LAWRENCE. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, — ‘WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallase —_s three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
ie tees gasazio are abtoad Wor Prespestuaconiy to theSBCRETAET 
at the School. "Telephone: 8 1 Liscard. ad 
(\UTDOOR LIFE. [THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 














bles, fruit, flowers, rock gardeni , and French Full prac- 
tical, th instruction ; ny B.Sc. ; Beekee Jam- a 
Fruit- ing, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus ap 4 RINCIPALS. 





TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

, success. Resident and —_ —_ received . hout the 

Ti Bedford Cour with testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
Court Mansions, s, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 











Iz ENSINGTON. . — — KINDERGARTEN and i JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for CHILDREN from 4-14. Trained and certificated staff. 
Half Eas torm be begins Mareh 3rd.—Apply, the PRINCIPAL, 7 Cheniston ( Gardens, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS» AND COLLEGES, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘] President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.5. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 
ineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Se! Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, vets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, Ac. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


EuLSs TE D SCO FOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70, 2 of 250, 4 of 2£30,2 of £20) and some 
Exhibitions will be offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 


BURSAR. 
St: PETER’S SCHOOL YORK. 
The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
for the Summer Term, 1914, will be held at this School on the 12th and 13th 
March, FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN —— EACH (reducing 
total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum) will be offered on this 
Examination—one restricted to sons of Clerzy and one to the sons of Officers, 
particulars and entry forms from the HEAD-MASTER. 
An Maditional Boarding House and 9 acres of ground have just been added. 


BeoorHra 8S C HOO L 
(Under the Management of of the Society of Friends.) 
_ For full particulars apply to the HEAD. HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 




















gs EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
~ Ey ad bool, 





laying —, Sepeete Junior Sc 
niversities, 


For write to Rev. WF BU BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, —__ 


_*0r prospectus 

Pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MABCH, 
Particulars from ‘the BURSAR. 


CKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 

ior SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (230) will begin on TUES- 

=e. - JUNE 2nd. Also for nat aaa nares os fees mn © £50 per 
Preferen to * 

EK KEETON, M. A, Heed. Master. ore S 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
yy ‘0, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

avy. 7 cop will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs, GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


London, w. 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 














ROMSGROVE 


Chairman of Trustees: Pas Cobham, 
M.A, 


in JUNE, 
ply HEA D-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove, 


Head-Master, R. G. Routh 
ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIP s annuail 
For Prospectus 2; 











PSOM COLLEGE.— —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera sides; separate 
ep oy pe om pee 
niversities and Hospi new Physical and a 
ion the new Gymuasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open. Next Schols. Exam., March 4th. —Apply, The BURSAR, 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 
a School block recently added. Situation splendid, —-, & health 
respectus of Rey. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLE. 
58 Palace Street, Westminster, 
ING WILLIAMS COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH i8th and 
19th. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered £50 to £20. Aloo TEN NOMINATIONS 
reducing the necessary fees to £45 a year. Place of Examination arranged to 
sult , candidates, Maes ull ‘particulars from the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarshipe, 
open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
by Examination, ming March Grd, 1914. Boys examined at 
London. —Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


TLELET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term wili in Thursday, 30th April, 1914, 
ead-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


DERKS—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cam! M.A, Situation high and 

open. Grounds and playing field five acres, mech and German (pronun- 

ciation taught ef phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 


T-EW COLLEGE, CLACTON-ON-SEA. Founded 
specially for the SONS of CLERGY and LAYMEN of limited means, 


























NF» = education on modern lines. es teaching ing situation; 
south t. Every care and ad —Adumission forms and full par- 
ticulars from HEAD-MASTER, 





OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
cers application should be made to the Head-Master, the + Fr. pe W. 








LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
CoBage Cless, Dover. et 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Maguibcent buildings in beautiful situation, A feet 


above sea, facing 
lead. Master, H. V. PLUM, MA 





limited number of pupils over 15 years ofage. To for Universities, 
&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. er bas separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, | 


Peekasuere SCHOOL, HERTS. Head. Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M aa for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. al preparation for Senior Sahool and for 
Navy. The School iz : + yg = 4 for boys 
under the age of 10}, Jumsor for boys 104 to 18, aud Senior 13-19. Hac Sten 
ment has ment has separa e houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEADS MAS ER 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS. — alten House, 
Warford, Aiderley E under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ‘ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys —\— to Epi . Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained fr. om Dr. A McDOUGALL, The’ Colony, Alderley Edge. 


[?teeatonaL GUILD (LONDON BRANCH). 


HOSTEL FOR “WOMEN STUDENTS, 
3 Brunswick Square, W.C. 

















Near British Museum and University College. 
Full Board from 8048 teeta ute 


For particulars apply to— 
Mies E. S. WILLIAMS, 3 Branswick Square, London, w.c. 
(\HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll, Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. — = aod Mr. W. W. Hunt, B.A Canta lth Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for , &4c., Examinations, B and ] Education, 
Modern . Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERBRLAN D.— 

() ENGLISH SCHOOL FORK BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares lish Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3, feet. (2) GLRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


S WIiITZER LAN D.—Chiteau Chitelaine, 


(Under English direction.) French spoken and taught. 
P —— >—Miss C. E. HULBERT. 
HOUSE CRAFT: Cooki 
TRAINING IN —— y - 














Geneva, 


jog, Laundry, &e. 


Drawing, &c., for. Limited nambe: 
English Home Life. Opera, Tennis, Winter Spc obtainable, 
Interview London March. Escort Geneva pril 2lst. 


Prospectus and references on application. 


| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

ye a placed with French families if + Holiday pupils received.— 
: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





| = FAMILY, chateau, vast demesne, living in the 
itself 





try, cocupying with Professors with the education of five 
children, capable of giving very complete imstruction, notably in History, 
Literature, and Painting, would accept a limited numberof TOUNG ENGLISH 
GIRLS, Pension, £5 per month. Highest references.—Apply, PAVIE, La 


Colette, Gonnord, Maine et Loire, 
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ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign oe _— ny Art. Visite to places 


of interest, museums, concerts, 0; h 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold bathe, 8 Sie! e attention te healtie Out- 
ighestrefs. Particularson a) _ 


door exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, rid 
i, Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Se 


cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Bo 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Jongmegn. Music, and Art. Several French ladies 


yesident in the house for French conversation, ~~ chaperonage at 














Concerts and a Exceptional Musical ., ly French spoken. 
Cookery an i Fine house and -+ 4 in healthiest 
near Bois, too riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 
SOHOLASTIO | AGENCIES, 


QvuITABLE SCHOOL B. 


No tain ot ATTACHES TO rn CHOICE OF 
EPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS" FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

we. 4 as + hich 

if parents avail themselves of the now and experience w 
Messrs. J. & & J. Paton are able to place at their d disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, | pw peer and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J. P. —_ 
Educaticnal 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 


RM Y EXAMINATION &8. 
Advice as to the choice of = will be given, free of charge, 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville <a 


who for 40 years have been in dan Pte « with the leading ARMY COAOH- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Particulars should be given as to tho pupil’s places of education, which 
examination is in view, and the approximate fees that will be paid. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and o, Ns 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 
have a saiip-ongantons De 44° for SECUBING KPPOINTMENTS as 
——— S or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
They invite a from qualified ladies who are looking for 
the teaching ession. The agency, which is under distinguished pa 
has been established 40 years, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on ry lication. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATIO 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be Setained through the 
agency. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agee ee bas been established for the poreces of enabling Teachers to 
find work W. — UT UNNECESSARY CO: All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 

~~ - oa urdays, a Le AN p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
en le special appointments shou 
= Registrar—Miss e ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 


EFORE SBLEOTIN G A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
arents should consult 
Messrs, TRUMAN oan ange ge who will be glad to supply 
ae of eHOOLS. z uses and reliable information concerning the 
RI are TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
by — and Girls in England and on ‘the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the sch d by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which ents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 m which parente wou LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and’ Tutors Spe tay ectuses 

of En = and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt o! 
re POWELL SMITH: AN FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


See =A for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
— Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
— 7 supplied > see — iy CHARGE, 
school fees pe a. ONivensitys SCHOLASTIC *TPGENCY, 

122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, eee 4 or feng for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on train ECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of he ag me ae t, Cavendish Square, W. 


Se tem RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
yosen rsonally visi Assistant tera, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
trons Introduced. esars. Poca (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS wee | RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charg», The ge wf states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.-MEDICAL ASSOVUIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, w.c. 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘* Triform, London,” _salephens No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND _ PLEASURE ~-‘TouRS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — —Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Mar. 7th, Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa). April 16th, 
Beauty and ‘Art in N. Italy. Later, Italian Lakes, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolo- 
mites). Through Russia (Cities, Crimea, Volga, Caucasus), Central Asia 
(Turkestan).—Miss BISHOP, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


10 10s. ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
gad and VENICE 
ALGERIAN TOURS. SPANISH TOURS. 
BLVIERA TOURS. LUCERNE TOURS. 
Dr. HENRY S. LUNN, Ltd, 5 Endaslei¢h Gardens, London, N.W. 


Agents, 


















































RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.—June Ist and July 31 

Motoring through Depenene Oxtmneen, Battlefields, Volga, Great Cj 
i: Soe ea AF nen FN oa Merv, Bok: 
Samar —— and accom pani = Haslemere 
Wimbledon Park Road, S. . “Lacan 


| ea PALESTINE TURKEY, GREECE, & 


A Oates Gonfnsted Party, “March 26th and September 30th 
t Class throughout. Inclusive and Yo te. 
Free lus Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


(Five Days’ Steam from ——- ton "aa 
Splendid ee and Spring Climate. TEL 8 Fe ot eee 


gaia Sered ea Casa cant “aah tani ead 
ing smooth wa GANa 
co. (Ltd), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. ant DS 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURBS, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Dee Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational P' 
> Gieoping f in Air ¢ alets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative += 
received for Treatment and Open- Air Edeeetin 
— —————— 

















——— 

















TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DIC INSON, 257 W are Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLAN EOUuS. 


EWELLERY WANTED FO! FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plats 

and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliably 

firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 

poteey guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 

yy return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to Py. rovincial yy > i 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—C flices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


WN ANUSCRIPTS, Journals, Diaries, Log-Books, &c., 
relating to the early days of Australia, New Zealand, and Polynesia 
are desired by the Librarian of the Mitchell Library, Sydney, who is at 
resent on a visit to London.—Communications to addressed to Mr, H, 
BRIGHT, c/o Messrs. Truslove and Hanson, Ltd., 153 Oxford Street, W. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADiES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
URCHASED or LOANS granted the 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Stran 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


UBLIO-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Ee rt, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A.,, roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
=< equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

rienced Medical and Nursing treatment, wc and Gardening, 
Bil iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply GRISEWOOD, 
3 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EETLES.—A Winchester Lady writes: “I really believe 
your paste has done good. I had tried so many specifics before that 
I was sceptical. Kindly send me another tin.” FAIR'S BEETLE-PASTE (as 
used in the ey worn! earns appreciation IN — NIGHT, (Sce testi- 
monials.) ‘Tins 1/1, 2/7, and 5/3, post free in U.K. fro 
. FAIR, Sole Maker, 2033 Whitham Road, SHEFFIELD, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 

Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON TACQUES. Supplied to the 

=, al Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless t> » pets. Tins 1/3, 2/5, 4,6.~ 
WARTH AND PAIR, Sole hen, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffiel a. 





















































APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortt), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parrox: H.M. Tue Erxa. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or —_ | ny —— to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to e Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
_Treasurer : Tue Eart ov Hannowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamritoy. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. ey are admitted 
at the “7 earliest ago up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and edu- 
cated until 15 years old. The next election will take place in May. Apply to 
the Se cretary for forms of nomination. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
TO PAY OFF LOANS FROM THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT 
EXPENSES. Annual Subscription for one vote ‘at each election 10s. 6d. Life 
Subscription for one vote at each election £5 5s, 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, RB.N., Sec, and Supt. 
_ Offices: 6&8 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUBER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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A SANATOGEN 
\ \\ Only Grand Tix given 
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If you need a tonic, 
youneed the best tonic! 


And the best tonic is 
Sanatogen! That has been 
proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 


It was proved at the International 
Medical Congress last August, when 
a committee of the cleverest living 
physicians gave their highest possible 
award to Sanatogen—and only to 
Sanatogen —among all other tonics 
and nutrients. 

Do you fully grasp what this means to you ? 
Where your health is concerned you cannot 
safely experiment with inferior or doubtful 
preparations. // you need a tonic, you need the 
best tonic! You need Sanatogen! It is the 
only thing you can depend on to bring about a 
real improvement in your health, and especially 
in the health of your nervous system. Send 


this coupon mow for a Free Sample and a Book- 
let explaining the many uses of Sanatogen., 


(Of all Chemists, from 1s. 9d. per tin.) 


Free Sample. 


A. WULFING & CO.,, 
12 Chenies Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me a Sample of Sanatogen and a 


Booklet. 
Name 
Address 


S. 191/642a. 














WHAT TO DO IF GOUTY. 


AND HOW TO KNOW IF URIC ACID 
IS MAKING YOU ILL. 














By far the majority of the British population are inclined to 
goutiness, partly owing to the tendency of many of our fore- 
fathers to dine “‘not wisely but too well,” partly to the substantial 
nature of our present diet, and partly to the climatic conditions 
of our country. We are, in fact, the goutiest country in the 
world. 

Serious gouty ailments can affect all ages, but they usually set 
in with determination towards middle age. Until tho age of 35 
or 40 the gouty habit usually gives rise to symptoms of a yeneral 
character, or at most assumes the form of suppressed gout. The 
symptoms first in evidence are often of a dyspeptic character 
such as acidity, heartburn, and flatulence after meals. 

THE FIRST GOUTY PAINS. 

The gouty habit may, however, gain possession of one’s system 
without giving rise to the dyspeptic symptoms, and show itself 
instead in the form of dull aches and sharp pains when tho 
weather is damp or changeable, when one has happened to get 
exposed to cold or wet for any length of time, or has over-exerted 
oneself. 

Signs of the increasing presence of uric acid in the system aro 
small chalky nodules or uratic concretions on various parts of the 
body, though generally on the eyelids, the outer rim of the ear, or 
around the ankles and finger joints, and irritation and burning of 
the skin, particularly in the palms and around the ankles, 

If one does not take the uric acid habit seriously in hand when 
any of the early symptoms appear, one must inevitably fall a 
victim sooner or later to one or other of the numerous gouty 
ailments such as gout, rheumatic gout, gouty rheumatism, 
lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, gouty eczema, stone, gravel, and 
kidney disorders. 

What must you do if youare gouty? You must take the one 
and only course which will clear your system of the uric acid and 
its deposits, and which will effectively counteract the gouty 
tendency itself. You must take, either regularly or at fixed 
intervals, a uric acid solvent and eliminant, which will not only 
break up and remove from the system existing deposits of uric 
acid and its compounds, but will also neutralise any further excess 
of uric acid that is sure to form in your body, and to remove it 
before it can do any harm. 


THE RATIONAL GOUT REMEDY. 

There are no two opinions among unbiassed authorities as to 
which is the most efficient uric acid solvent and eliminant. It is 
agreed that Bishop’s Varalettes stand unrivalled. From tho 
very outset, Bishop’s Varalettes act directly upon the uric acid 
deposits in all parts of the body. Gradually but surely these 
deposits are converted from their hard crystalline, pain-causing 
form into soluble, harmless compounds, which the blood washes 
out of their lurking places. As they are swept away, the pains 
and inflammation diminish, the swellings subside, staff joints and 
muscles become supple. When the last traces of the excessive 
uric acid are eliminated there is an end to gvuty suffering, which 
may then be prevented from returning by the occasional use of 
Bishop’s Varalettes. 

The action of Bishop’s Varalettes is all that can be demanded 
of a remedy for any of the various phases of gout, and they 
possess the invaluable feature, not found in other gout remedies, 
of being perfectly harmless, They have, in fact, no direct action 
whatever upon the digestive organs, heart, or the nervous system— 
a feature which permits of Bishop’s Varalettes being taken by any 
one for any length of time without the slightest fear of unpleasant 
consequences. 

AN ANTI-GOUT DIETARY. 

Readers who are subject to any gouty ailment, or who have 
reason to fear that they are liable to the gouty habit, should read 
the booklet on uric acid ailments issued free by the manufacturers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes. It describes briefly and clearly the 
outstanding facts relating to all uric acid ailments, and contains 
a gout dietary, which shows the foods that may be taken safely by 
any gouty person and those which must be avoided. If you would 
like a copy of this booklet one will be sent you free, on request, by 
the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Limited), 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be had of all chemists, at 1s., 23., and 
Ss. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole makers, as above, 
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in possession of this importan 


hour it ran with the greates 


travel 





The 
“HOUR RECORD” 


—one of the most coveted and most 
keenly contested motoring records— 
stands to the credit of the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


A brilliant performance at Brooklands 
on Oct. 10, 1913, put the Sunbeam 


World’s Record. Throughout the 


regularity, covering no less than 


107-95 MILES 


The Sunbeam is the first 


and only car in the world to 
1000 miles in 12 hours. 


t 


t 





Manchester—112 Deansgate. 
Agents for London & District : J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St.,W 





MODELS: 12-16hp., 16-20 h.p., 25-30 hp. 
Fitted with Dunlop grooved tyres as standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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PENCILS 


Still supremely the Best. There is not another 
pencil with the same superb silken touch, and 
the same durability. 


In 17 Degrees and Copying. 
4. cach, 3/6 per dot., of all Stationers, &c. List {ree from 
Uy L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 

py Koh-bnoor House, Kingsway. 
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The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific ceriaintics. 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 

develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 

Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 





GS™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “SB 
sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. London 














Dr. I Collis Seed $ 





we| _ coninne | CHLORODYNE 
Medical Testimony The Reliable 
ith ch bottle, . P 
%, en Family Medicine. 
aA Of all Chemists, The Best Remedy known for 
Ee 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 
z " COUGHS, COLDS, 
] Always ask for and ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
= | fee you get In DIARRHGA and other complaints of the 
= Wi ’ bowels it acts like a.charm, and its soothing and 
SS Co we Browne's restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
& | Chiorodyne— NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 





The Original and Only Genuine. 





THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous other 


branches of 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 


FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &c., crossed “‘ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,’’ payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 


Street, London, W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half-Yearly. Quarterly. 
— of the United 
Cingdom nen ~~ oe ee ¢,.. 006 @..8 33 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e. _ ~~ een. €..6R 8% 9 





to 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CON STABLE’ S 


MAXIMILIAN 


By PERCY F. 


Author of “Through Five Republics of South America.” 
“Mr. Martin deserves credit for heing an industrious collector.” 


NEW BOOKS 
IN MEXICO 


MARTIN, F.R.GS., 


Fully Illustrated. 21s, net. 
—The Spectator. 


“Mr. Martin gives a faithful and painstaking account.’ '—The Observer. 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


A History of the La Trémoille Family. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“At once solidly learned and agreeably written.’ '—The Scotsman. 





THE RURAL PROBLEM 


2s, 6d. net. By HENRY D. HARBEN, M.A. 


This volume contains the results of the researches of a Com- 
mittee formed by the Fabian Society for the purpose of inquiring 
into Land Problems and Rural Development. It deals succinctly 
with every phase of the problem in England and Wales, and the 
figures and statistical tables are right up to date, and will prove 
useful to speakers and writers of all schools of thought. There is 
no handbook which covers the ground in so short and readable a 
form. 


GOOD AND BAD TRADE 


6s. net. By R. G. HAWTREY 


“ The steadiness and clarity of vision with which he follows the 
thread of his argument through successive stages of complication 
are deserving of cordial praise. Mr. Hawtrey has done a useful 
work, "—The E conomic Jo urnal, 











BRITISH RAILWAYS: A Financial 
and Commercial Survey 
6s. net. By W. R. LAWSON 
Chairman of the Railway Shareholders’ Association. 
“The author has rendered good service to the community by 
this searching analysis of the conditions of British railways.” 
” —The Daily Telegraph. 


en Volume in “C SONSTABLE’S MODERN BIOGRAPHIES.” 


PAUL VERLAINE _ pay witrrip rHorLEy 


With Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth, 1s. not. 


FOUR NEW 








THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOSEPH BEAUMONT, D.D. (616-1699) 


Edited from the Autograph Manuscript with Introduction and 
Notes by ELOISE ROBINSON. Illustrated, 21s. net. 








“They are a remarkable and characteristic instance of the 
seventeenth century school of theologians, who brought in poetic 
art to recommend religious instruction and to record devotional 
meditations. ‘To read them is like visiting some old English 
church, and it cannot but please a sympathetic reader to read 


-| them in a copy so interesting and so well edited as this.” 


—The Scotsman, 


“ Wea are 1e delighted to visit in his company. ”_The Bp pectator. 


IN THE OLD PATHS 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. By ARTHUR GRANT 
“ When we cannot—or will not—go ourselves to visit the homes 
and haunts of our favourite writers it is an agreeable pastime for 
a winter evening to glance over the record of a more energetic 
admirer. Mr. Grant is a man of good taste, a sturdy rambler, and 
an agreeable writer. The collocation of these qualities has 
enabled him to give us a very pleasant book.”—The Spectator. 


A NEW DISCOVERY OF THE OLD 
ART OF TEACHING SCHOOLE 
By CHARLES HOOLE 


Master of Arts and Teacher of a Private Grammar School in 
Lothbury Garden, London. 7s. 6d. net. Edited with a Liblio- 
graphical Index by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 





In Four Small Treatises. 








NOVEL SUCCESSES. 





THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN »8y W. L. GEORCE 
Author of “A Bed of Roses,” ‘‘The City of Light,” &c. 
“Mr. George's achievement is notable in many ways."—The Times. 
“It is exhilarating in its satire, its spirit, its openness, and its brilliance.”"— The Observer. 
“Mr. George is a writer of conspicuous ability, and in this remarkable book he has certainly done full justice 
both to his creative and critical powers.”"—-The Pall Mall Gazette. 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 


Author of “The Professional Aunt,” 
“Tt is pleasant to come across such a fresh and invigorating story as 


feel there is still something sweet and wholesome left 
contrary... . Life's little ironies 
and loving heart reigns supreme.” —The Morning Post. 


are handled with humour in ‘Grannie for Granted,’ 


sy Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS 


“Priscilla,” &c. 

‘Grannie for Granted’; it makes one 
in the world, in spite of much modern fiction to tho 
and over all a warm 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 


Author of “Success,” ‘‘The Good Comrade,” 
“The author should please her public with ‘Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter.’ 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


All the people talk like real 


&e. 


people and not like creatures in a book. . . . Samuel, Violet, and Maud have almost palpable flesh and blood... . 
Maud is perhaps the most vivid and most memorable study | in the pleasant » enjoy able story. "—The Observe r. 


DUST FROM THE LOOM 


‘‘The Vicar of Normanton,” 


Author of ‘ Chains,” 


“There is an individual and rather charming atmosphere about this fresh story... . 
that charms you as you go along.” 
_—_—_ 


—The Observer. 


sy EDWARD NOBLE 
&e. 
It is a sparkling tale 





CONSTABLE & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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Seeley, 


Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


THROUGH JUBALAND TO THE LORIAN SWAMP 


** Describes an adventurous journey of exploration and s 


I. N. DRACOPOLI, F.R.G.S. 16s. net. 


rt in the unknown forests and 
deserts of British East Africa.’"—OUTLOOK. 


IN FAR NEW GUINEA 


HENRY NEWTON, B.A. (Oxon). 


16s. net. 


**The text is as picturesque as the illustrations, which is coring 2 prost deal.” 


—PAL GAZETTE, 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE BAKONGO 


J. H. WEEKS. 16s. net. 


**Giving a rare insight into the lives of the people.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH SEA SAVAGE 


R. W. WILLIAMSON, M.Sc. 16s. net 


** Keonly interesting reading.”—BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER 


A. M. PENNELL, M.B., B.Sc. 


10s. 6d. net, 


“A narrative of a remarkable career.”—SCOTSMAN. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE PRAYER BOOK 


At all Libraries. 


Rev. JAMES HAUGHTON, M.A. 6s. net. 


Illustrated eeenmamacanne pest free from 38 Gt. Russell hemsinnatn cman w.c 


CLERGY 





ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND THEIR 


ncthing either in Dividends to Shareholders or 


Assurance Society 


specially for THE 
RELATIVES which spends 


in Commissions 

















to Agents. 
LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funde: Bonuses already allotted: 
£4,676,274. £4,810,459. 
Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 
i pegs A pure Solution. 
9 For Acidity of the Stomach, 
DINNEFORD S For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 
Safeet and most Effective Aperient 
MAGNESIA. Ean a mos 
MEDOGC. SEIO rnance, orain,rontuan® 


VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2¢ sm. 


Pure BORDEATX, an excellent 

t Dinner Wine, Tho quality 

this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


ior DINNER WINE, old in 
be tle, On oe it will be 
found ye perior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
} (rom the constantly i increas- 17/6 99 
of it pro- 
cures us is London | and Nhe 
Pro 1 con- 
fidence in or nuee it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Doren Pottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Ca 
Paidto any Raitway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Prial Orders of 1 Doren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret solid in Great Britain to equal them in value, 











JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHAN'S, LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Sireet 





AND CANARY 
PACIFIC LINE = Portiightly Transatlantic 
OEDUNA (Trip. Sc.), 15,600 tons, Feb. 19. 
Handbook on Application. 
— -y* Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.C. and 


tug ye Street, 8.W., London. 
P.6N.C. 31 James Btreet, Liverpool 


POTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By iss Twackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
oe for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS nerereres pared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 

free on f= of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the ry of 10s. per . = application to the 
SECE RY, Central enison House, 
Veusbail Boad, Vienale, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY aad CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 

14 KING WI AM STREET, STRAND, W. C.. 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest 

rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 














READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 

to hold Sie Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 





rs 
NOVEL NOTES. 

Disturbers. By W. H. Wil- 
liamson & “Canadienne,” 

A novel of the Iroquois 
6s, 
Crying for the Moon. By 
Nancy Pain & Winifred 
Rose. Love and two girls 








in a cottage. 2s. net, 
Atlantis. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. 4th im. 
pression in four weeks, 
6s, 


The Way of the Cardines, 
By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
A fine novel, gallant with 
high endeavour. 6s, 





Some South Sea _Ship- 
mates. By John Aprthup 
Barry. A yarn redolent 
of tar and brine. 6s. 





Chance in Chains. By Guy 
Thorne. A story of 
Monte Carlo. is. net. 


Werner Laurie, Ld.., Publishers 





Now READY—FOR FEBRUARY, fle net. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THB 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS, 
St. Post and the Conception of the ‘‘ Heavenly 
a _” 
By the Rev. Professor H. A. A, KENNEDY, 
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Studies ‘in Christian Eschatology. 
1.—The Christian Hope. 
by the Rev. Professor H,. R, MACKINTOSH, 
D.Phil., D.D. 
Discipline, . ie 
OVER, . A., Fellow of St. John’s 
rice ‘ae e. 
The Epistle to the ‘Galatians. 
Translated by the Rev. Professor ALLAN 
MENZIES, M.A., D.D., St. Andrews. 
Notes on the Fourth Gospel. 
By ap ,, Nee. Principal A. E, GARVIB, 
.A., D.D. 


Some Remarks on the Text of Apocalypse 


17. 
By Professor RENDEL HARRIS, M.A,,Litt.D, 


Miscellanes Byes: A Re ly. 
e Rev ABBOTT, D.D. 


A study ‘io 1 Corinthians xv. 
e Rev. T. H. BINDLEY, D 


The “Early D Date of e Galatians’, - Reply. 
the Rev. Professor C, ANDERSON SOOTT, 
.A., D.D., Cambridge. 


Hopper & Stroveutor, Publishers, London. 
*,* Subscription 12s. perann, United States and 
Canada $3. 
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‘INDIVIDUALISTE EUROPEEN 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE 
Paraissant tous fes deux mois 
Publiée par 
Pierre AUBRY 
Professeur agrégé & la Faculté de Droit de l'Université 
@ Aiz-Marseille 
et 
Artaur HUGHES 


avec le concours do 


H. L. FOLLIN 
Fondateur de L'INDIVIDUALISTE (1900-03), 





Edward Langlois, 45 South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


London Agent: 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
(Price of single copy, 1s. by post; 10d. on the premises. Year's 
Subscription, 5s. post paid.) 


THE 


TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Ali the best books are offered here at the lowest cash 
rices. Any of the following catalogues will be sent post 
ree :— 

1, New Books at 

Secondhand Prices. New 
2 Secondhand Books } annotated 
at greatly reduced lists, 

ices. 
3. Newly-published Books. 
4. Books in Beautiful Bindings. 
5. Recent Novels by BestAuthors, 10, Stationery and Library Re- 
at recuced prices. quisites (illustrated). 


We pay Ocean Freight to any Seaport on parcels of £20 
value and over. ‘Thus a buyer Abroad pays the same 
price as'‘a purchaser in London. 


An unequalled choice of books in beautiful bindings. 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A modern history of the XVth Century 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


1377—1471 
By 
R. B. MOWAT, M.A. 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Ozford 


6. TheBest Books onall subjecta, 

7. Books in Foreign Languages. 

8. The Best Books for Boys and 
Girls, 


9 Newspapers and Magazines, 
with rates to all parts. 








Demy 8vo 6s. net. 300 pages 
With Genealogical Tables and a Map 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Ct., E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, Y.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the and safety 
®f the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

@doption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

or wr + \ en 


8. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O | Members oe or 

n ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

— Vice- Presidents «. 5 © 0 | Associates, with Literature 

Members. ow oc. 1 10 | and Journal ~aagem ee S 
Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





2 s. 4. 
ww W110 0 





Cofone! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 

Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from roy | to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cnses for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d, each, 


By post, 1s, 9d. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MEN and MATTERS. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

ConTENtTs : — Disraeli — Lord Cromer on Disraeli — George 
Wyndham—Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets—John Stuart 
Mill— Tennyson at Freshwater—Cardinal Vaughan — Cardinal 
Newman’s Sensitiveness—Union among Christians—The Conser- 
vative Genius of the Church—St. Thomas Aquinas and Mediaeval 
Thought—Cardinal Newman on Constructive Christian Thought— 
Reduced Christianity—Papers read before the Synthetic Society. 








By WILFRID WARD. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY. 

Edited by Prof. F. C. BURKITT & Rev. G. E. NEWSOM, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

The Faith of the Old Testament. by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER NAIRNE, B.D. With a Preface by 
Prof. F. C. Burxrrr. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 





__ Prospectus on application. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR THE COMING LENT. 


THE NEW LENT BOOK WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON IS 

The Life in Grace. By Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, 
Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Life’s Power: A Word of Help for the 
Days. By the Rev. JESSE BRETY, L.Th. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Paradise: A Course of Addresses on the 
State of the Faithful Departed. By the Ven. 
E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. Crown 8vo, 

___ Paper covers, 1s. net. Cloth, 2s.mot. 0 

THIRD EDITION. NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome. By the Rev. F. W. PULLER, of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by 

___the Right Rev. Epwanp Kine, D-D., late Bishep of Lincoln. 

God’s Co-operative Society : Suggestions 
on the Strategy of the Church. y the Rev. 
CHARLES L. MARSON, M.A,, Perpetual Curate of Ham- 


Pastor Futurus: A Dramatic Idyll. 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D., Vicar of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

_*,* An essay on Church polity in the Jorm of a fictitious diary. “- 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. wy Father 

CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. With 13 Tlustrations. 


Lives of the English Martyrs. Edited by 
EDWIN H. BURTON, D.D., and J. H. POLLEN, 8.J. 
Second Series. The Martyrs Deelared Venerable. Vol. I. 
1583-1588. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHEAP EDITION, WITH NEW PREFATORY MATTER. 
With Two Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal New- 
man. By WILFRID WARD. 

“This new and cheaper edition of a book which occupies an 
outstanding position in the literature of religious thought in the 
nineteenth century will be welcome to a very wide circle.” 

—Guardian, 


F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 3s. net each Volume. 


*1y° e 9 ° 
William Morris’s Prose Romances 
(LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.) 

A Dream of John Ball, and A The Wood Beyond the World, 
King’s Lesson. The Well at the World's End. 
A Tale of the House of the 2 Volumes. (Not sold separately.) 
Wolfings. eo, Water of the Wondrous 
Roots of the Mountains. 
i a (Not sold separately.) By nme x . om —_ separately.) 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. 2 Volumes. (Not sold separately.) 
“ Begin with ‘The Wood Beyond the World,’ and, if you like 
romance at all, you will have finished it and started on another 
before you have even asked yourself whether you enjoy # i 
_ e mes. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Con- 
temporary Sources. With an Introduction by Prof. 

A. F. POLLARD. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net each, 
VOL. I—NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. [ Ready. 
VOL. H.—CONSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL, AND ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. (Ready. 

VOL. IIlL—DIPLOMACY, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 
AND IRELAND. {Nearly Ready. 


A History of England from the Defeat 
of the Armada the Death of Elizabeth. 
By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
European History in the University of Pennsylvania. In Two 
Vols, 8vo. Vol. I. 16s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C- 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Just Out. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOLS AND 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


The Repert of the Unionist Social Reform 
Committee on Public Education. 
By S. J. G. HOARE, M.P. 


With an Introduction by The Right Hon. F. E. 
SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF LADY HESTER 


STANHOPE. By her Niece, the DUCHESS OF 
CLEVELAND. ith Illustrations. 15s. net. 

In view of the variety of publications concerning Lady Hester 
Stanhope, it has seemed well to members of her family that the 
book written by her niece, and privately circulated, should now 
be given to the public as the Authoritative Biography of this 
strange woman, [Ready next week. 


WILD GAME IN ZAMBEZIA. 


By R. C. F, MAUGHAM, Author of “ Zambezia” 

and “Portuguese East Africa.” With Map and 

Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Ready nezt week. 

A work written by a sportsman for sportsmen, in simple, de- 

scriptive language and in which all trace of unwieldy scientific 

designation and unnecessary technicality has been carefully 
avoided. 


VAGABOND’S WAY. 


By NANCY PRICE (Mrs. Charles Maude). 
ith Drawings by A. S. Hartrick. 6s, net. 

“Tn this record of ‘haphazard wanderings on the fells’ Miss 
Nancy Price has given us one of the most engrossing volumes of 
travel-talk that we have read for some time, a book that will bea 
real delight to all who know the joys of the vagabond’s way of 
pedestrianism.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HISTORY AS LITERATURE, AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. sy THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. 6s, net. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 


By Prof. ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

* Professor Weekley is one of those rare teachers who know 

how to make learning interesting. We welcomed his book on 

“The Romance of Words,’ now already in its third impression, 

and we are equally glad to have its companion, ‘'The Romance 
of Names,’ which is at once entertaining and scholarly.” 

—The Atheneum, 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. sy a. ESMEIN, 


Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, 18s. 
net. New Volume in the “Continental Legal 
History” Series. 


TEN-MINUTE STORIES. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. 


Some are creepy and some odd; some comedy and some 
tragedy, but the whole has a varied and sustained interest. 


THROUGH OTHER EYES. 


A New Novel by AMY McLAREN, Author of 
“ Bawbee Jock,” &c. 2nd Edition in the press. 6s, 


THE GREAT ATTEMPT. 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR (Colonel F, Heygate 
Lambert), Author of *“‘John Merridew,” “ The 
Mysterious Monsieur Dumont,” &c. 6s. 
An Historical Novel, giving a vivid picture of the great struggle 
which ended at Culloden. 


THE SHEEP TRACK. 


An Aspect of London Society. By NESTA H. 
WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 6s. 
[Ready next week. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








6d. net. 


WHAT FEDERALISM 
IS NOT 


By FREDERICK S. OLIVER 


Ready on Tuesday next. 


This pamphlet is a sequel to The Alter. 
natives to Civil War, by the same Authu;: 
published in November last. (1) It review: 
the course of negotiations in regard to tne 
Irish Question between the Government 
and the Opposition during the past six 
months, in so far as these have been made 
known to the public; it describes the 
extraordinary fumbling and procrastina- 
tion which have characterized these pro- 
ceedings, and calls attention to the grave 
dangers arising from the failure to arrive 
at any basis of settlement before the 
meeting of Parliament. (2) The Author 
responds to the Prime Minister’s request 
for a general statement of “ the separatist 
and anti-federal tendencies” Of the present 
Home Rule Bill. (3) Finally he considers 
how the attitude of Ulster is likely to be 
affected if these tendencies can be removed, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


MUDIE’'S 2 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OOKS.—Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d., for 
5s. 6d.; Fea’s Secret Chambers and Hiding Places, 3s. 6d.; Mosso's 
Dawn ef Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 
3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 18s, 6d.; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 2; 
Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Oid English Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols, 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Rackham’s Grunm’s Fai Tales, Edit. de L 
£2 2s.; Ranke’s History of Engiand, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Dumas’s Cele 
Crimes, 3s. 64, ; Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £448. Libraries 
urchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S Great Bookshop, Joha 


w. 














Bright Street, Birmingham." nishieha alse 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
CASES FOR BINDING 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 
BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 
A University Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M., 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Father in God: The Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South 
Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL H. M, WOOD, M.A., 
Diocesan Librarian of the Diocese of Capetown. With 
Introduction by the Ven. W. H. Hurron, B.D., and Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 

—* Mr. Wood is to be heartil tulated his life of 
ots ee at - nor heading All who read it will alan the high 
commendation given to it by Archdeacon Hutton, who in a short but striking 
Introduction says that he believes the biography ‘will take its place permanently 
among the ecclesiastical records of the British dependencies. 


Sophocles in English Verse. 


A 


II. Aias—Electra—Trachinian Maidens—Philoctetes. 
By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 











THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
THE BISHOP OF ELY. 


The Gospels in the Light of 
Historical Criticism. (Reprinted from “Cambridge 
Theological Essays.”) With a Preface on (1) The Obligations 
of the Clergy; (2) The Resurrection of Our Lord. By the 
Right Rev. FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Ely. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK. 


Our Task in India: Shall we 
Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise India? 
By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of “The Faith of a Christian,” 
&. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Mediseval Mind. 4 Bistory of the 
Development of Thought and Emotion in the Middle Ages. 
By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D. Second Edition. 
Two vols: 8vo. 21s. net. 





ART. 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Training of the Memory in 
Art and the Education of the Artist. By 
LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. Translated by L. D. Luarn. 
With Introduction by Prof. Seuwyn Imac. Second Edition, 
Illustrated, 8vo. 6s. net. 

Acapemy,—" The book is stimulating and instrnctive in the highest degree, 

we can only express our gratitude to the translator, who has made avail- 

oa us in the English tongue the precious lifeblood of this great master 
spirit. 





EDUCATION. 


A _ History of Education in 
Modern Times. By FRANK P. GRAVES, Ph.D., 
Professor of the History of Education in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


®,° Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


— - 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


—— 





OOKS WANTED: Poetical works of Churchill, 3 vols., 

1844; Browning, 17 vols.; Tennyson, 12 vols.; Swinburne, 1966; Milton, 

6 or 8 vols. ; Burns, 8 vols.; Keats, 1817; Wordsworth, 1807; Landor, 1795; 

Melanter, 1854; Meredith, 1851; Poe, 1829; Nicholson, 1810; Shelley, 1830, or 

8 vols., 1880; Rossetti, 1870; Teanyson, 1830 or 1833, &c.—HECTOR’S Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham, 

T= 


LITTLENESS OF 
6d., by post 7d, 


GREATNESS. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ 
. Announcements. 


NEW VOLUMES IN NELSON’S LIBRARIES: 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


H. G. Wetts. TJd.net 
RODEN’S CORNER. 
H. Seron Merriman, 7d, net 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
A. Conan Doyte. Td. uet 
A. K. H. B. A Volume of 
Selections. Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyp. 1g, net 


The CRUISE of the ‘FALCON.’ 


E. F. Kyicur. 1g, net 





COLLECTION NELSON (FRENCH), 


LES CHOUANS 


Honoré de Balzac. 1s. net 


PASCAL’S PENSEES c1utetia 
Classics). 10d. net 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 
By Jonn Bucnan 


With 16 full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and 11 Maps 
and Plans of Battles. Cloth, gilttop. 7s. Gd. net 


** His study of Montrose’s career—sympathetic, broad-minded, distinguished, 
persuasive—is also workmanlike, and its brilliance is the brilliant use of the 
commonplace tools of the industrious student. He has touched and adorned 
a subject which goes to the very heart of seveuteenth-century Scottish 
history.”—The Spectator. 





IN ACTION. fF. Buirren Avustm. 2s. net 


“Grim and impressive, the sketches convey to fireside readers some idea of 
the horrors and uncertainties of war, tho terror with which it strikes sume 
soldiers, the heroic daring of others under fire.’’—Glasgow Evening Citizen, 


“Mr, Austin has given us a brilliantly-written book which should provide 
every reader with a terrible vision of what war is.”—J’all Mall Gazette, 


TWO GOOD DETECTIVE STORIES. 
5th Large Edition. 

TRENT’S LAST CASE, 

E. C. Benrury. 2g, net 


“The best detective story of the century.”—Mr. Lewis Hrixp in the Daily 
Chronicle, 


“ There are few, if any, better detective stories.”—The Times, 


“A most enthralling story.”’—Morning Post. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 


GREEN CAR, Avaust Weissn, 28, net 
“A capital detective story by a leading Awstrian novelist.""—Sunday Times, 
* A thrilling and detailed specimen of the orthodox detective story.” 

—Spectator, 


“ This is that rare thing—a good detective story.’’— Ladies’ Field, 


SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUMES 

the NELSON ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA LIBRARY 

includes Specialised Works of Reference and volumes dealing with 

Special Subjects, The following are now ready, 18. each net: 

Encyclopzdia of Agriculture, Vols. 1, 2, & 8. 

Idiomatic Dictionary. 

A Dictionary of Dates. Vols. 1, 2, & 3. 

A Dictionary of Quotations. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 

Encyclopedia of Industrialism., 

Bible Concordance, 

Nelson's Encyclopedia Year Book, 


to 


1914, 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 386 Paternoster Row, 





1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, Auvhor of “An Outlive of British History,” ete, 


Library Edition. In Four Volumes. Demy 8vo. With Maps and Plans. 10s, 6d. net each volume, 

This Work is intended for the use of Upper Forms of Schools, University Students, and Candidates for Civil Service and oth 
examinations, as well as for the general reader. It is written in an attractive style, thoroughly abreast of present knowledge, and i. 
line with modern thought and requirements. The type is very clear and readable, and the volumes are furnished with Plans te 
coloured folding-out Maps. 

Vol, L., Before the English Came to 1485. 

Vol. LIL., 1688-1802, and Vol. [V., 1802-1914. (During 1914.) 

Also a Crown 8vo Edition, in Four Vols., 6s. net each. Vols. I. and II. lately published. Vols. ITI. and IV. in 1914, 

“It has been the present reviewer's duty, or pleasure, to read a considerable number of historical works, and he deliberately sa 
that Mr. Innes’ first volume is one of the best he has ever seen ; it is clear, comprehensive, trustworthy and interesting.” a 

— Aberdeen Daily Journal, 
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